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Woodrow Wilson As Administrator 
By HENRY A. TURNER 
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of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, one of 

our most versatile Presidents. Few Pres- 
idents have made so many significant contribu- 
tions in such a variety of areas and have had 
such multifold interesting facets in their per- 
sonalities. Wilson, the sixth president of the 
American Political Science Association, is 
known as an outstanding political scientist for 
his Congressional Government, The State, and 
Constitutional Government in the United 
States, and his numerous political essays. He is 
recognized as an historian for his History of 
the American People and Division and Re- 
union. His presidency of Princeton University 
and his literary efforts on educational topics 
won him acclaim as an educator. The reforms 
enacted under his leadership as Governor of 
New Jersey marked him as one of the outstand- 
ing Governors of his generation. Because of 
the domestic legislation enacted during his ad- 
ministration, his leadership during World War 
I, and his advocacy of the League of Nations, 
he is regarded as one of our greatest Presidents. 


De 28, 1956, marks the centennial 


In 1889—before Wilson was known as an 


educator, long before his actions as Governor 
of New Jersey and President of the United 
States had brought him fame—Professor Her- 
bert Baxter Adams of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity told a group of his students that society 
would greatly benefit from the contributions 
Woodrow Wilson would make in the field of 
administration.’ Professor Adams undoubtedly 
felt that he had ample basis for expressing that 
belief, for in 188g Woodrow Wilson was a 


*Seminar Records of Professor Adams, November 8, 
1889, by the secretary, T. lyenaga. The Johns Hopkins 
University Library. “ “Through the instrumentality of 
the scholar,’ Dr. Adams continued, ‘great improvement 
is to be made in society, as Dr. Gould is doing for tariff 
reform, Dr. Shaw for municipal reform, and Dr. Wilson 
for the reform in administration.’ ” 


promising scholar in the most recently recog- 
nized field of political science—public adminis- 
tration. In this article an attempt will be made 
to determine Wilson’s place in the historical 
development of public administration. 


Pioneer in the Study of Administration 


y= interest in administration was an 
outgrowth of an early developed general 
interest in politics and government. While Ed- 
mund Burke undoubtedly was more influen- 
tial than any other person in shaping his polit- 
ical philosophy, Walter Bagehot, more than 
anyone else, turned Wilson's thoughts to ad- 
ministration and comparative government 
studies.2 In 1879 Wilson, then a senior in 
Princeton, wrote an article entitled “Cabinet 
Government in the United States,” which gave 
evidence of the effect of Bagehot’s work, The 
English Constitution. This article, published 
in The International Review, presented for 
the first time some of Wilson's basic political 
and administrative ideas. He stated that strong 
executive leadership and close cooperation be- 
tween the executive and the legislature were 
necessary if government was to be efficient, en- 
ergetic, and responsible. According to young 
Wilson, this form of government could be es- 
tablished in the United States by abolishing 
the separation of powers and adopting a modi- 
fication of the British form of government, 
requiring the President to choose his Cabinet 
from the members of the two houses of Con- 
gress. Wilson envisioned several administra- 


* The influence of Burke and Bagehot on Wilson can 
hardly be overstated. Years later Colonel Edward House 
wrote in his diary that Wilson spoke of himself as a 
“disciple of Burke and Bagehot,” and that Wilson was 
always quoting “one or the oiher.” Charles Seymour, ed., 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (4 vols.; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1926-28), I, 121. 
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tive advantages that would result from the 
adoption of cabinet government. With the 
Cabinet members serving in the dual capacity 
of administrative heads of the executive de- 
partments and legislative leaders in Congress, 
more intelligent and purposeful legislation 
would ensue. Furthermore, under cabinet gov- 
ernment the needs of the departments could 
be met more “adequately and understand- 
ingly.” But more than that, as the department 
heads would be members of the legislature, 
Congress could, through questioning them and 
debating administrative matters, not only 
check the conduct of the administrative agen- 
cies more effectively but also educate public 
opinion more fully on matters of public policy. 
At the same time, the administrative heads, as 
active participants in the debates, would be 
able to protect their departments from unjust 
and irresponsible criticism. 

After graduating from Princeton University, 
Wilson completed work for a law degree at 
the University of Virginia and opened a law 
office in Atlanta, Georgia. But after one un- 
successful year, he enrolled in Johns Hopkins 
University to prepare himself for a college 
teaching position. A month after enrolling he 
wrote that he hoped to continue the “line of 
study” that had been his 


. chief amusement and delight during the lei- 
sure hours for the past five or six years, namely, 
studies in comparative politics. I have looked into 
the administrative machinery of England and our 
own country enough to get a pretty good insight 
into them, and it was my strong desire to make a 
similar study of the national governments (as per- 
haps also of the local governmental machinery) of 
France and Germany. 


Wilson immediately became engrossed in his 
new work, and a few months after he entered 
Johns Hopkins he published an article, “Com- 
mittee or Cabinet Government?” and began 
work on his first book, Congressional Gov- 
ernment. 

Early in 1885, shortly after the publication 
of Congressional Government, Wilson turned 
his attention to what he termed the “science 
of administration.” “The Study of Adminis- 
tration,” which is the first significant evidence 


* Wilson to Ellen Axson, October 16, 1883, quoted in 
Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters 
(8 vols.; Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927-1939), I, 174. 


of this interest, was not published, however, 
until over two years later, in June, 1887. This 
essay is one of the more original of Wilson's 
political works. While his book, Congressional 
Government, and his earlier essays proposing 
the adoption of cabinet government in the 
United States were based to a large extent on 
the writings of Bagehot and others, “The Study 
of Administration” seems to have been in- 
spired by no other discourse of a similar na- 
ture. The ideas, however, which he expressed 
in “The Study of Administration” are based 
primarily on conclusions which he drew from 
his reading,* for when Wilson wrote this essay 
he had had no actual personal observation of 
governmental operations.5 When he began his 
studies in administration, he stated: “. . . If 
I wrote Congressional Government without 
visiting Washington, much more can I write 
upon the science of administration without 
doing so.” 

There is evidence that Wilson’s views 
changed considerably from the time that the 
preliminary drafts of the essay were written 
until the finished document was published. He 
first entitled the essay “Notes on Administra- 
tion,” then changed it to “The Art of Govern- 
ing,” and finally to “The Study of Administra- 
tion.”? Wilson’s changing views on administra- 
tion may be seen by observing that in “Notes 
on Administration” he wrote, “1 suppose that 


‘It is, of course, impossible to determine exactly what 
Wilson had read prior to writing this essay, but in his 
lecture notes for his course in administration he in- 
cluded a bibliography in which he listed six books by 
German authors and seven books by French authors 
which had been written prior to 1887, the date that 
“The Study of Administration” appeared. These lec- 
ture notes are in the Woodrow Wilson Collection in the 
Library of Congress. Hereafter cited Wilson Collection. 

* Wilson was possibly influenced and stimulated by 
Professor Richard T. Ely who had recently returned 
from studying in Germany. During the second term of 
1884-85 Ely lectured on administrative methods in Eng- 
land, Germany, and France. Johns Hopkins University 
Circular, July, 1885, Baltimore. “When I talked of the 
importance of administration,” Ely later wrote, “I felt 
that I struck a spark and kindled a fire in Wilson.” 
Richard T. Ely, Ground under Our Feet (Macmillan 
Co., 1938), p. 114. 

* Wilson to Ellen Axson, January 22, 1885, quoted in 
Baker, op. cit., 1, 259. 

*The earlier drafts of the essay are in the Wilson 
Collection. “The Study of Administration,” was pub- 
lished in 2 Political Science Quarterly 197-222 (June, 
1887). 
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no great discoveries of method are to be made 
in administration.” But in the final draft of 
the article, “The Study of Administration,” he 
stated that “. .. administrative study and 
creation are imperatively necessary. . . .” 

In a true sense Woodrow Wilson was a 
pioneer in the study of administration in the 
United States. His article, “The Study of Ad- 
ministration,” is regarded as a significant trail- 
blazing effort; and even before the article was 
published, Wilson’s teaching of administration 
had received recognition. In 1886 Professor 
Adams invited Wilson to give a three-year se- 
quence course in administration at Johns Hop- 
kins. Wilson continued this course as a visiting 
lecturer for ten years,® although during that 
time he moved from Bryn Mawr College to 
Wesleyan University and from there to Prince- 
ton University. During the first three years 
that Wilson taught at Princeton, he gave a 
course in administration in which he used the 
lectures that he gave in the first year of his 
three-year course at Johns Hopkins.® Wilson's 
role as a pioneer is evidenced by the fact that 
at the time he taught administration at Prince- 
ton and Johns Hopkins only two other schools 
in the United States offered courses in that 
subject. And at the time the first American 
textbook in administration had been written, 
Woodrow Wilson had been giving lectures in 
the field for six years.™ 

Wilson quickly gained a reputation as an 
authoritative lecturer, and at least one scholar 


*Adams explained that the arrangement was “for 
twenty-five lectures each year, without repetition.” 
Quoted in W. Stull Holt, ed., Historical Scholarship in 
the United States, 1876-1901: As Revealed in the Corre- 
spondence of Herbert B. Adams (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1938), pp. 87, 99. See also letter from Adams to 
Wilson, June 4, 1890, Wilson Collection. 

*The course is listed in the Princeton catalog of 
1890-91 as follows: “Administration. Lectures and col- 
lateral reading. Two hours a week. . . . Senior elective 
and open to Graduate Students.” The course was listed 
in the Princeton catalogs for the four academic years, 
1890-94, but according to Wilson’s grade books in the 
Library of Congress, the course was taught only the first 
three of those four years. 

* Anna Haddow, Political Science in American Col- 
leges and Universities, 1636-1900 (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1939), pp. 180, 181, 187, 194, 195. The schools were 
Columbia University and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
™ The first textbook in administration was Frank J. 
Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law (2 vols.; 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1893). 
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requested his aid in preparing a course in ad- 
ministration. Wilson’s reply to Professor Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart who had requested this 
assistance indicates the breadth of material 
which he covered in his course: 


I wish that my Johns Hopkins University lectures 
on Administration were of such a character, and in 
such a shape as to be of service to you in your 
preparation of a course in Government and Ad- 
ministration. But my course of this year, for the 
most part, as it was, being the first portion of a 
three years’ course, was general in character and 
had no specific or systematic reference to our own 
administrative arrangements. It concerned, rather 
the general, theoretical questions of administrative 
science. Next year and the year after I shall get 
down to concrete systems and practical discussions. 
In the next place, I never write out a lecture, so 
that I have merely skeleton notes. These would be 
themselves at your disposal should you care for 
them in any case.12 


Woodrow Wilson thus made an auspicious 
beginning in the field of administration. The 
acclaim which he received from his contempo- 
raries might have been expected to act as a spur 
to further achievements, but he did not fol- ° 
low his early successes with extended teaching 
or subsequent writing. He discontinued his 
course in administration at Princeton after 
teaching it only three years and his course at 
Johns Hopkins after ten years. Although two 
of his later books, The State and Constitu- 
tional Government in the United States, and 
some of his essays contain elements of his ad- 
ministrative thought, Wilson devoted no work, 
after “The Study of Administration,” solely to 
this topic. 


Administrative Practices and Contributions 


ILson’s first opportunity to test his admin- 
Wieute ideas presented itself in 1902 
when he was chosen president of Princeton 
University. His first years in this position were 
marked by singular success, and under his 
leadership outstanding achievements were 
made. He formulated and executed plans that 
reorganized the academic and administrative 
structure of the university, changed the method 


™ Wilson to Albert Bushnell Hart, May 22, 1891, Wil- 
son Collection. This letter suggests that Wilson might 
have had considerable influence upon the scope and 
content of early courses in administration. 
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of instruction, raised the standards of scholar- 
ship, reorganized the faculty, and materially 
increased the wealth of the university. But 
largely because of his uncompromising atti- 
tude in later controversies over his quadrangle 
and graduate college plans, much opposition 
developed. As a result, these years of initial 
success were followed by a period filled with 
defeat and frustration for Wilson during which 
most Princetonians were divided into ex- 
tremely partisan pro-Wilson and anti-Wilson 
groups. 

These controversies, however, helped to 
make Wilson a nationally known figure and 
were indirectly responsible for his election as 
Governor of New Jersey in 1910. He served 
only two years of his three-year term as Gov- 
ernor, resigning February 28, 1913, to become 
President of the United States. But measured 
by any standard he made a notable record. As 
Governor he demonstrated his determination 
to practice at the state level the theory of ex- 
ecutive leadership that he had developed to be 
applied to the national government. He super- 
vised the drafting and passage of a legislative 
program of social reforms which marked him 
as one of the nation’s most successful state 
executives. He then attempted to reorganize 
the state’s administrative system, and at the 
time he left the gubernatorial chair, he was 
advocating the writing of a new state Consti- 
tution that would have provided New Jersey 
with a parliamentary type of government.’ 

As President of the United States, Wilson— 
utilizing many of the political techniques, in- 
stitutions, and methods which he had learned 
—came near to achieving for the Presidency the 
power and influence that he believed per- 
manently desirable. He revived the practice of 
delivering presidential messages in person to 
the Congress.'* He instituted the first regular 
press conferences and actively entered the field 
of opinion management. With the exception 
of Jefferson, he utilized the party caucus more 
than any of his predecessors to obtain united 
party support for his legislative program. In 
strict conformity with his earlier developed 


* Henry A. Turner, “Woodrow Wilson and the New 
Jersey Legislature,” 74 Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society 21-49 (January, 1956). 

* When Wilson delivered his first message to Con- 
gress on April 7, 1913, he broke a precedent established 
by Jefferson one hundred and fifteen years previously. 


theory of executive leadership, he exerted in- 
fluence at every stage of the legislative process. 
He planned the legislative programs.® He and 
his assistants took an active part in drafting 
bills.‘° After bills were introduced, he used 
various means to secure their adoption. Largely 
owing to Wilson’s efforts more constructive leg- 
islation was passed during his Presidency than 
under any other President from George Wash- 
ington to Franklin Roosevelt.!? For six years 
Wilson led and controlled Congress in a man- 
ner without precedent. But when the Demo- 
crats lost control of Congress in the election 
of 1918, he lost the most important instrument 
through which he had exercised his leadership. 

The legislation enacted under Wilson's lead- 
ership during the early years of his Presidency, 
as well as his procedure for executing the du- 
ties of the office, have had deep and lasting 
effect upon the administrative institutions and 
practices of the nation. One of the most im- 
portant results of his Presidency was the tre- 
mendous growth in the activities of the federal 
government. During the war years the number 
of administrative personnel increased to an 
unprecedented magnitude; and while admin- 
istrative activities decreased after the war, the 
government never again contracted to its pre- 
war size. Under Wilson the perennial central- 
ization movement was accelerated. Laws were 
passed which, on the one hand, increased the 
scope of federal administrative activity at the 
expense of the states and, on the other, ex- 
tended governmental authority over areas pre- 
viously not regulated. To illuminate the ex- 


* Postmaster General Albert S. Burleson later wrote: 
“For six years we invariably put through those pro- 
grammes as outlined by Woodrow Wilson.” Albert S. 
Burleson to Josephus Daniels, February 19, 1926, Ray 
Stannard Baker Papers, Library of Congress. Hereafter 
cited Baker Papers. 

* Wilson was the first President to insist that the 
Chief Executive and his subordinates should have the 
prerogative of drafting substantial numbers of legisla- 
tive measures and that Congress should enact them 
virtually as drafted. Norman J. Small, Some Presidential 
Interpretations of the Presidency (Johns Hopkins Press, 
1932), p- 178. Mr. Small states that in other administra- 
tions Cabinet members “. . . presented in committee 
rooms the completed drafts of legislative proposals of 
their Chief Magistrates; but doubtlessly because of a fear 
that Congress would resent too strongly this usurpation 
of its duties, the practice was not frequently resorted to.” 

" Henry A. Turner, “Woodrow Wilson: Exponent of 
Executive Leadership,” 4 The Western Political Quar- 
terly 97-115 (March, 1951). 
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tension of federal governmental authority to 
spheres formerly reserved to the states one 
need merely cite the Federal Reserve Act 
which placed state banks indirectly under fed- 
eral control, the National Defense Act of 1916 
which made the state militias adjuncts of the 
United States Army, or any one of the meas- 
ures providing for grants-in-aid to the states, 
such as the Federal Aid to Roads Act, the 
Smith-Lever Act, or the Smith-Hughes Act.'*® 
To illustrate the expansion of governmental 
control over areas previously not regulated, 
one may note the Federal Trade Act, the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act, the La Follette Seaman’s 
Act, the Federal Transportation Act of 1920, 
and the Federal Power Act. 

Another development in Wilson’s Presidency 
which affected administration was the great 
increase in the number of independent agen- 
cies in the federal administrative system. At 
the time he took off e, the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were the only two independent com- 
missions, and the Panama Railroad was the 
only government corporation in existence.’ 
During Wilson’s Presidency numerous com- 
missions, boards, “administrations,” and gov- 
ernment corporations were created. Of these, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Tariff 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission, 
and the United States Shipping Board became 
permanent parts of our federal administrative 
structure. Although many of the other inde- 
pendent establishments were wartime emer- 
gency organizations and were short lived, they 
served as important organizational models for 
agencies created to combat the depression and 
to prosecute World War II. 

In 1908 Wilson had written that the Cabinet 
should be “an executive, not a political body.” 
When he became President, he adopted a 
slightly modified form of his early theory. He 
chose no one member of his Cabinet simply 
because he desired his advice on political ques- 


*Seven statutes providing for grants-in-aid were 
enacted during Wilson’s administration—only one fewer 
than the total number enacted under all preceding 
Presidents. Leonard D. White, Trends in Public Ad- 
ministration (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), pp. 29, 
33-48. 

* Ibid., p. 171. The First Bank of the United States 
was the only other government corporation which had 
been created to perform public functions. 
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tions; however, various political considerations 
helped to determine the choice of several of his 
department heads. Wilson also selected his 
appointees with a view toward representing 
the different geographical sections within the 
nation. Administrative reasons bulked large 
in his selection of Cabinet personnel; in every 
department Wilson appointed at least one of 
his top officials because of his “special fitness 
for the great business post”®® to which he had 
been assigned. 

The degree of autonomy Wilson allowed the 
heads of the several executive departments var- 
ied from time to time and from department to 
department. Wilson allowed his Secretaries of 
State very little discretion in conducting for- 
eign affairs; and during the war, he kept in 
close contact with the Secretaries of the War 
and Navy departments. At times he worked 
closely with the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
occasionally with one or two of the other Cab- 
inet members. But with these exceptions, Wil- 
son gave his Secretaries a large degree of free- 
dom in the administration of their depart- 
ments. 

In determining the degree of control that he 
should exercise over his Secretaries, Wilson 
made a distinction between broad questions of 
administrative policy and questions of internal 
management. Although he gave his department 
heads much freedom in both spheres, it was 
understood that the larger questions of policy 
were to be determined by Wilson in consulta- 
tion with department heads, whereas most 
managerial questions were to be left to the 
discretion of the individual Cabinet officers. 
David F. Houston, who was in Wilson's Cab- 
inet for eight years, later wrote: 


I took it for granted that he wished me to assume 
all the responsibility that my judgement warranted 
me in assuming, and that he wished me to trouble 
him as little as possible; and it did not ever take 
many words of explanation to convey to his mind 
what was needed. Many matters were quickly cov- 
ered in Cabinet meetings,.2! 


* Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Government in 
the United States (Columbia University Press, 1908), p. 
76. 

*™ Houston to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, April 1, 1925, 
Baker Papers. Josephus Daniels, who served as Secretary 
of the Navy throughout Wilson's administration, wrote: 
“From the inception Mr. Wilson gave the members of 
his Cabinet free rein in the management of the affairs 
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An inquiry into Wilson’s personnel policies 
as President reveals a lack of conformity be- 
tween his early administrative theories and his 
later administrative practices. Throughout his 
Presidency, he was faced with the dilemma of 
reconciling political exigencies with his desire 
to place the right man in each position. Wilson 
had consistently held that the merit of a gov- 
ernment would be largely determined by the 
intelligence and competence of its personnel 
and that the use of the public service for party 
patronage was demoralizing; but a number of 
his appointments can be explained on no other 
grounds than political expediency. While he 
had espoused the theory that public employees 
should have tenure during effective service and 
good behavior, a large number of federal em- 
ployees were dismissed during the first two 
years of his administration.?? Wilson had long 
been an advocate of civil service reforms and 
for the two years immediately preceding his 
election as President he had been a vice-pres- 
ident of the National Civil Service Reform 
League; nevertheless, during his Presidency he 
initiated few personne] reforms in the federal 
government. Wilson’s most noteworthy con- 
tribution was the extension of the merit sys- 
tem to first-, second-, and third-class postmas- 
ters.?3 

Had Herbert Baxter Adams reviewed Wood- 
row Wilson's achievements at the time of the 
President's death in 1924, he would have been 
proud of the accomplishments of his former 
student and colleague, but he undoubtedly 
would have been forced to the conclusion that 
his prediction made thirty-five years earlier 
had not been fulfilled. For while Wilson had 
introduced into the government of the United 
States innovations which had far-reaching ad- 
ministrative implications, still he had not 
wrought the “reform in Administration” that 
Adams had predicted. As President of the 





of their departments. No President refrained so much 
from hampering them by naming their subordinates. 
Holding them responsible, he gave them liberty, confi- 
dence and cooperation.” Quoted in Josephus Daniels, 
The Life of Wilson (The John C. Winston Co., 1924), 
PP- 139-40. 

# In view of the long absence of the Democrats from 
power, however, the number of Republicans replaced 
by Wilson’s followers was not excessive. 

* Wilson ordered that the individual with the highest 
civil service rating be selected for each position. 


United States, Wilson urged that the federal 
administrative structure be reorganized, and 
he succeeded in securing the adoption of 
the Overman Reorganization Act which was 
drafted under the direction of one of his 
former students, Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker.** He evinced considerable interest in 
efficiency and economy in governmental op- 
erations and worked for the adoption of a na- 
tional budget system,*5 but no great adminis- 
trative reforms are connected with his name. 


Impact of Personality and Circumstances on 
Administrative Theory and Practice 


ie inconsistencies so evident in Wilson's 
personality and in his administrative career 
make a definitive evaluation of Wilson as an 
administrator exceedingly difficult. The lives 
of few Presidents have been submitted to such 
close scrutiny with such generally unsatisfac- 
tory results. That he is without doubt one of 
the most paradoxical and enigmatic individ- 
uals ever to grace the American political scene 
is testified by the conflicting interpretations of 
his personality.2* No attempt will be made 
here to reconcile or justify previous interpreta- 
tions of Wilson’s personality. However, the 
similarities and parallels so obvious in Wil- 
son’s three administrative positions suggest 
that certain traits of emotion and tempera- 
ment must be recognized in order adequately 
to appraise his administrative theory and 
practice. 

An obsession for leadership shaped many of 
Wilson's thoughts and actions. From his youth, 
Wilson was fascinated by the phenomena of 
political power and he consciously strove to 


develop faculties and qualities which he be- 


* Frederick Palmer, Newton D. Baker, America at 
War (2 vols.; Dodd, Mead and Co., 1931), II, 82. 

* Wilson vetoed the Budget and Accounting Act of 
ig20 because he believed the section providing for the 
Comptroller General to be removable only by a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses of Congress to be 
unconstitutional. 

* Compare the eulogistic accounts of Joseph Tumulty, 
Woodrow Wilson as I Knew Him (Doubleday, Page and 
Co., 1921) and Ruth Cranston, The Story of Woodrow 
Wilson, Twenty-eighth President of the United States. 
Pioneer of World Democracy (Simon and Schuster, 1945) 
with the bitterly critical accounts of Robert Edwards 
Annin, Woodrow Wilson: A Character Study (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1924) and William Bayard Hale, The Story 
of a Style (B. W. Hueback, Inc., 1920). 
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lieved would enable him to gain a position of 
leadership. Wilson's theory of executive lead- 
ership—a theory which he borrowed from the 
British parliamentary system—was more than 
a mere political precept: it was a basic ele- 
ment of his philosophy and it was founded on 
his desire for leadership. 

Complementing Wilson’s obsession for com- 
manding was a desire for logical and orderly 
arrangements which gave him a compulsion 
for reorganizing. He attempted to reorganize 
the formal relationships of practically every 
social group with which he came in contact. 
During his life he wrote some fourteen con- 
stitutions, varying in importance from charters 
for debating clubs to the Covenant for the 
League of Nations. 

Superior intellectual capacity was one of the 
assets which enabled Wilson to achieve suc- 
cess.27 Both as an administrator and as a poli- 
tician his brilliant intellect and his power of 
sustained concentration proved of immeasur- 
able value. His penetrating insight and his 
keen imaginative powers were the instruments 
with which he prepared his plans and organ- 
ized his forces. He had an acute analytical 
mind which could reduce the most involved 
problems into their component parts, and his 
intellectual approach—that of seeking basic 
principles or underlying causes—enabled him 
to strike directly at the heart of perplexing 
problems. Wilson was essentially logical, or- 
derly, and methodical both in formulating and 
in executing policy. He laid his plans with the 
care and precision of an engineer constructing 
an intricate machine and he executed those 
plans with the drive, energy, and single- 
minded purpose of a religious reformer. 

Although Wilson is generally considered to 
have had a creative mind, the plans which he 
formulated were usually not original but were 
an assimilation and reorientation of ideas with 
which he came in contact. Burleson once re- 
marked: “He did not originate. He organ- 
ized.”?8 He had the ability to synthesize plans 
and ideas and to organize the forces necessary 
to carry these plans to fruition. Thus, while 

* Charles E. Merriam once stated that he“. . . found 
Wilson a man of amazing capacity, insight, and an 
amazing facility to make an estimate of a cause.” Wal- 
green Lecture, University of Chicago, April 13, 1948. 

*R. S. Baker, Memorandum of an interview with 
Albert S. Burleson, March 17, 1927, Ms. in Baker Papers. 
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Wilson is justly credited with the establish- 
ment of such institutions as the Federal Re- 
serve system and the League of Nations, it has 
been for his skill in translating ideas into ac- 
tuality rather than for his creative thinking 
that he has received credit. 

Although few of our Chief Executives have 
been Wilson's intellectual peers, he possessed a 
number of mental traits that seriously handi- 
capped him as an administrator. He had a 
single-track mind, and occasionally he became 
extremely interested in one program to the 
detriment of others. His memory was at times 
faulty, which accounts for some of his con- 
tradictory statements and his insistence that 
the maximum amount of administrative de- 
tails be conducted via letters and memoran- 
dums. Wilson was quick to anger and slow to 
forget an offense. In addition, he was capable 
of strong prejudices that warped his otherwise 
good judgment, and he found it difficult to 
work with persons who had openly opposed 
his policies. 

Perhaps Wilson’s greatest weakness as an 
administrator was his inability to manage and 
manipulate men. His idealism, his sincere de- 
sire to serve mankind, and his normal cour- 
teous and considerate treatment of his subordi- 
nates won the loyal undying support of many 
who worked with him,** but his inability to 
conciliate those who opposed his policies 
caused many potential supporters to become 
bitter antagonists. While Wilson wielded great 
power from the rostrum, he lacked the per- 
sonal magnetism of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Franklin Roosevelt. Among intimate friends 
he was engagingly warm and entertaining, but 
with strangers he was occasionally self-con- 
scious, aloof, and reserved. 

Wilson's religious convictions had pervasive 
implications for his administrative behavior. 
“No one can understand Woodrow Wilson,” 
wrote Ray Stannard Baker, “without knowing 
his deep religious foundations.”*® Wilson in- 
herited from his ancestors a tradition of teach- 
ing and preaching the Presbyterian faith, and 


* One need only talk with some of the men who 
worked with Wilson to sense the loyalty and devotion 
which he inspired in many of his associates. Bernard 
Baruch, for example, told the author that “my entire 
life was changed upon working with Mr. Wilson.” Inter- 
view, June 22, 1948, New York City. 

” Baker, op. cit., I, 49. 
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he was reared in “the stern Covenanter tradi- 
tion.”*! His apparent belief in predestination 
and his implicit faith in Divine Providence 
are reflected in the air of confidence, calm as- 
surance, and inevitability with which he viewed 
his plans and career. On one occasion he 
wrote: “. . . I believe very profoundly in an 
overruling Providence, and do not fear that 
any real plans can be thrown off their track.’’®? 

The rock on which many storms of contro- 
versy broke was basically Woodrow Wilson's 
belief that his policies were the only righteous 
ones and must be executed without compro- 
mises. “I have a Conscience that is my Boss,” 
Wilson informed his Secretary of the Navy. “It 
drives me to the task and will not let me ac- 
cept tempting invitation.”** Louis Brownlow 
has suggested that the sincerity of Wilson's re- 
ligious convictions leads one to the conclusion 
that Wilsén did not decide on a policy and 
then seek the means to justify it as the right- 
eous one, but that he actually sought the right- 
eous course, and then determined it to be the 
only right and moral course.** 

The author believes that Wilson's desire to 
pursue the righteous course is the clue to the 
enigma that enshrouds his personality. If this 
hypothesis is correct, it explains Wilson’s pro- 
clivity for viewing those who opposed his plans 
as either ignorant or lacking in moral integ- 
rity, his unwillingness to compromise if he 
felt “principles” were involved, the urgency 
and inevitability with which he viewed his 
plans, and his propensity for viewing matters 


*™ Wilson’s father, one of his grandfathers, and a great 
uncle were all Presbyterian clergymen, as were the 
father and grandfather of his first wife. He once stated 
that “the stern Covenanter tradition that is behind me 
sends many an echo down the years.” Daniels, The Life 
of Wilson, p. 28. 

* Wilson to Mrs. Mary A. Hulbert, January 7, 1912, 
quoted in Baker, op. cit., III, 258. 

* Daniels, The Life of Wilson, p. 27. 

“Interview with the author on July 23, 1948, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary Houston upon retiring after 
eight years in Wilson's Cabinet wrote the President: “I 
have had no doubt at any time of the principle by which 
I should be guided. I knew that the principle was the 
one by which you yourself are guided. I have known 
you too long and been associated with you too intimately 
not to know that there is only one question in which 
you are interested, and that is whether a given course is 
right or wrong.” David F. Houston, Eight Years with 
Wilson’s Cabinet (2 vols.; Doubleday, Page & Co., 1926), 
II, 150. 


of policy in terms of right or wrong. Wilson's 
sense of moral righteousness contributed to 
his dynamic masterful leadership. A question 
which inevitably comes to mind, however, is 
whether a person with the temperament of a 
religious crusader is the best type of individual 
to entrust with vast political power. 

Until after the turn of the century Wilson 
was an avowed Hamiltonian in his adminis- 
trative and political philosophy and a nine- 
teenth century liberal in his economic thought. 
Although Wilson was born a southern Demo- 
crat, he was a Federalist by nature and by 
training. Moreover, Wilson gathered most of 
his political, administrative, and economic 
ideas from reading the works of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century British publicists and 
statesmen rather than from personal observa- 
tion and analysis,** and it was their ideas that 
provided the basis for his nineteenth century 
liberalism.** Throughout his life Wilson's ad- 
ministrative philosophy continued to be basi- 
cally Hamiltonian.*? But in the first decade of 
the twentieth century his political and eco- 
nomic convictions underwent a transforma- 
tion, and he emerged a twentieth century lib- 
eral and a militant advocate of the political 
principles of Thomas Jefferson. 

Wilson’s organic evolutionary theory, de- 
rived primarily from Edmund Burke, provided 
the philosophical approach to politics which 
enabled him to adjust his political and eco- 
nomic views when he became aware that his 
theories were not attuned to the times. During 
his academic years Wilson's philosophy—which 
held that states were living organisms which 


* Although the lecture notes that Wilson used in his 
public administration courses show the influence of 
French and German writers, his administrative and 
political theory was shaped primarily by British scholars. 

* As William Diamond has pointed out, the two main 
elements in Wilson’s thought during his pedagogical 
years “. . . were a firm faith in historical conservatism 
and a belief in the social harmonies of individualism and 
competition . . . the one drawn from Burke, the phi- 
losopher of political conservatism, and the other from 
Adam Smith, the systematizer of economic liberalism.” 
William Diamond, The Economic Thought of Woodrow 
Wilson (Johns Hopkins Press, 1943), p. 57- 

* Wilson on several occasions acclaimed Hamilton's 
greatness. He stated early in 1910 that “. . . nobody 
could defeat Alexander Hamilton, whether he was in 
office or not, because he alone had the constructive pro- 
gramme; and they either had to submit to chaos or fol- 
low Hamilton.” Quoted in Baker, op. cit., LI, 343. 
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take their form through slow accumulation— 
led him to oppose the policies of Bryan and 
other progressives. But after he joined forces 
with the progressives, this same organic theory 
enabled him to reason that since governmental 
forms had evolved to their present state it 
was logical that further changes should be 
adopted.** 

Although the urgency of war is no doubt the 
primary factor contributing to Wilson's failure 
to take an active part in reorganizing the ad- 
ministrative system of the federal government, 
this political transition from Hamiltonianism 
to Jeffersonianism is another factor which 
must be considered. In his earlier days as a 
Hamiltonian he had concentrated his efforts 
on advocating a reorganization of the govern- 
ment in order to provide more effective leader- 
ship and more efficiency and economy in ad- 
ministration. But as Wilson gradually adopted 
Jefferson's political ideology, he came to be- 
lieve that social reforms were more urgent. 

Wilson's political and administrative phi- 
losophy was, therefore, a synthesis of Jefferson- 
ian and Hamiltonian ideas. In strict Jefferson- 
ian tradition he believed that the vitality of 
the United States lay in the rural communities, 
he opposed the concentration of wealth, and 
he made manifest his faith in the basic hon- 
esty and wisdom of the average person. But his 
administrative ideas continued to be Hamil- 
tonian. He favored a centralization of govern- 
mental power, he believed that there was little 
to fear from strong executive leadership if it 
were held accountable, he advocated granting 
broad discretionary power to administrators, 
and he urged that administration should be 
allowed to share the direction of the social 


“Shortly before the end of Wilson's first term as 
President he wrote, “. . . I believe that the truest con- 
servatism consists in constant adaption.” Wilson to John 
B. Knox, October 30, 1916, quoted in Baker, op. cit., 
VI, 111. 
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evolution through the initiation of legislative 
measures. Thus Wilson would use Hamilton- 
ian means to effect Jeffersonian ends. 


General Evaluation 


LTHOUGH three decades have elapsed since 
Woodrow Wilson left the White House, 
the full effect of his Presidency upon our ad- 
ministrative system cannot yet be definitively 
ascertained. While his contributions are for 
the most part obvious, certain of Wilson's 
policies and practices have subtle and yet 
pervasive administrative implications. 

He led the Democratic party away from its 
former states-rights, laissez-faire position and 
forged it into the party of the service state—the 
party advocating positive governmental action 
for promoting the security and economic well- 
being of the people. He helped to shift the 
prevailing philosophy of the United States 
from economic liberalism—with its negative 
concept of liberty—toward the equalitarian 
liberalism of Jefferson. His New Freedom pre- 
pared the way for the New Deal of Franklin 
Roosevelt. Other Presidents have perhaps en- 
joyed more success in administering the office 
of the President along lines of efficiency and 
economy, but few of our Chief Executives have 
had a more profound effect on the scope and 
functioning of our national administrative 
system. 

Thus, in determining Wilson's place in the 
historical development of public administra- 
tion in the United States, one must make a 
broad interpretation of his influence and con- 
tributions. Woodrow Wilson's administrative 
theory and practice, when viewed in their 
proper perspective, must be ranked with his 
social reform program, his wartime leadership, 
and his advocacy of the League of Nations as 
foundation for his standing as one of our great 
Presidents. 
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areas immediately adjoining metropoli- 
tan central cities during the past thirty- 
five years has created and progressively aggra- 
vated a host of problems of concern to central 
cities as well as to the residents of the so-called 
fringe areas. From the point of view of the lat- 
ter, the problems may be summarily described 
as a general lack of adequate urban facilities. 
Despite the prevalence in the fringe of an 
urban type of settlement, sanitary sewerage 
and water facilities, sufficient police and fire 
protection, regular garbage and rubbish col- 
lections, recreation, public health, and other 
services are seldom available to more than a 
small fraction of the residents. While such de- 
ficiencies pose threats to the health and well- 
being of the central city population, the fringe 
problem from their point of view may also be 
that of inducing the residents of the fringe to 
accept some responsibility for maintenance of 
the municipal government of the core city. 
The inadequacy of urban services in the 
fringe is in part due to the seemingly inevita- 
ble lag of capital improvements behind rapid 
population growth. Of even greater impor- 
tance, however, is the fact that jurisdiction 


T= rapid growth of population in the 


Note: The authors wish to acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to Professors Arthur W. Bromage and John 
W. Hyde of the University of Michigan, and to Robert 
Bard, T. Brooks Brademas, Anthony Lenzer, James 
Randall, and Gordon Sutton, research fellows in the 
Metropolitan Community Seminar, who assisted in the 
design and execution of the survey on which this report 
is based. 
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over the fringe area is shared by a miscellany 
of governmental units—cities, villages, coun- 
ties, townships, and school districts—most of 
which are ill-adapted to the provision of urban 
services. Moreover, their number, diversity, 
and arbitrary boundaries complicate and more 
often than not defeat concerted efforts to ef- 
fect the governmental changes necessary for 
the development of satisfactory solutions to 
current problems. Consequently, the problems 
have persisted, growing more serious with the 
accumulation of fringe population. 

In this paper we shall explore the opinions 
of residents in the central city and in the fringe 
of one metropolitan area regarding the appro- 
priate governmental agency through which 
solutions to fringe problems should be sought. 
We shall also present an analysis of the associa- 
tion of certain demographic and residential 
experience variables with expressed opinions.' 

The particular metropolitan area under 
study has historically evidenced a general lack 
of interest in any cooperative approach to com- 
mon problems on the part both of core city 
and of fringe officials. Much antagonism and 
suspicion has characterized their relations. It 
seems that each has sought, within his own do- 
main, to preserve independent existence, even 
at the cost of inefficient service or, as in most 
instances in the fringe, no service at all. Thus, 
one aspect of this study is an attempt to deter- 


1 Several other aspects of this problem are to be con- 
sidered in later papers. 
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Table | 
Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Place of Residence 





Preferred 
Solution 


Total* 


Place of Residence 





Central City Fringe Area 





Total 100.0 


Annexation 

Central city-township 
cooperation 

County 

Intertownship 
cooperation 

Township 

Other and no answer 


100.0 100.0 
20.9 9.1 


46.9 28.4 
68 16.6 


4.3 14.9 
13.0 23.5 
8.1 75 





* With city sample proportionately inflated. 


mine if the position of the officials is, in fact, 
consistent with the wishes of the people. 

The data for this report were gathered in 
the spring and fall of 1955, in a larger study of 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
residing in different parts of the metropolitan 
area of Flint, Michigan. Direct interviews were 
held with 670 household heads who consti- 
tuted a random sample of the total popula- 
tion of the central city and the outlying area.* 
In order to obtain enough responses from 
fringe as well as central city residents for 
statistical purposes the fringe sample was in- 
flated to 3.5 times its actual proportion of the 
total. Even so, the number of responses is too 
small to permit the depth of analysis desired 
in the problem under investigation. The de- 
scriptive findings, however, bear upon a wide- 
spread and critical practical problem; thus, it 
is felt that they have sufficient intrinsic interest 
to justify their presentation. Owing to the lim- 
ited number of cases, it will be necessary to 
group the preferred solutions in logical cate- 
gories when significant control variables are 
successively analyzed. 

That there is a problem or problems is in- 
dicated by answers to a question concerning 
the services needed in the area. Only 10 per 
cent of the fringe residents replied that noth- 
ing was needed; another 8 per cent failed to 
answer the question. In the central city 22 per 
cent stated that there were no unfilled needs 
and another 18 per cent supplied no answer to 


* The geographical limit of the sample area is less 
inclusive than the metropolitan area but extends be- 
yond the urbanized area as defined by the Census Bu- 
reau. It includes approximately 75 per cent of the 
population of the metropolitan area. 


the question. The existence of problems is 
also attested vy the fact that not more than 8 
per cent in either central city or fringe failed 
to suggest a procedure for the solution of prob- 
lems. 

In Table 1 are presented the preferred ap- 
proaches to the solution of fringe problems 
stated by residents of the central city and of 
the fringe. Two-thirds of the central city resi- 
dents are of the opinion that the best approach 
is through some kind of attachment of the 
fringe area to the core city, although 46.9 per 
cent favor a loose arrangement of township- 
city cooperation. On the other hand, 55.0 per 
cent of the fringe residents prefer some form 
of local action which does not involve a de- 
pendence on the central city; 31.5 per cent pre- 
fer a cooperative effort with other townships 
or that the county assume the responsibility 
for these services. Fringe residents show a 
much stronger preference for county action 
than do central city residents—16.6 and 6.8 
per cent, respectively. Less than one-fourth of 
the fringe respondents feel that the solution to 
these problems should be approached inde- 
pendently by the individual townships. A sub- 
stantial fraction, 37.5 per cent, however, look 
to the central city for aid in providing the ur- 
ban services they need. Neither population in- 
cludes many advocates of annexation: 20.9 per 
cent of the central city and g.1 per cent in the 
fringe. 

These results raise a number of questions. 
Do they, for example, reflect differences in the 
degree and kind of previous residential experi- 
ence in the two sections of the metropolitan 
area? Or are they a consequence of differences 
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Table 2 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Present Place 


of Residence and Type of Place of Previous Residence 





Preferred 
Solution 


Central City 


Fringe 





Village City Natives* Farm 


Village 


City 


Natives* 





Total 
Annexation 


Central city-township 


cooperation 
County 
Intertownship 
cooperation 
Township 
Other and no answer 


100.0 
19.3 


100.0 
23.3 


47.3 
55 


100.0 
20.3 


100.0 
14.9 


54.2 
10.2 


29.7 
16.2 


48 
15.0 
4.1 


3.4 
1.7 


10.2 


12.2 
22.9 
4.1 


100.0 l 
64 


33.8 
22.6 


8.1 
19.4 
9.7 


00.0 
8.9 


34.8 
17.8 


11.9 
16.8 
9.8 


100.0 
5.7 


$7.1 


15.7 


15.7 
22.9 


2.9 





* Born in Genesee County. 


in the kinds of people who live in the two sec- 
tions of the metropolitan area? Answers to 
these questions will contribute to an under- 
standing of the differences in approaches pre- 
ferred by the central city and the fringe resi- 
dents. 


Previous Residential Experience 


S yen population of the Flint metropolitan 
area originated predominantly outside the 
locale. Five-sixths of the residents of Flint and 
four-fifths of the residents of the fringe zone 
were born outside of Genesee County. 

It is apparent in Table 2 that the type of 
place of last previous residence before settling 
in the Flint area is associated with the solu- 
tions preferred. Among city of Flint residents, 
for example, the proportions favoring annexa- 
tion and central city-township cooperation are 
lowest among those who came to the Flint area 


directly from farm residences; they rise 
through former residents of villages and cities; 
and they are highest among residents who were 
born in Genesee County. No complementing 
inverse trend is observable for any of the other 
remaining preferences, though the combined 
proportion for all other solutions declines, of 
course, as the extent of previous urban experi- 
ence increases. 

The extent of previous urban experience 
operates differently on the preferences of 
fringe residents. The proportion preferring an- 
nexation is highest among residents from 
farms and lowest among residents who are na- 
tive to Genesee County. On the other hand, 
the pattern of preferences for central city- 
fringe cooperation corresponds to that ob- 
served among city residents. In general, fringe 
residents, regardless of their previous residen- 
tial experience, are much less disposed to favor 


Table 3 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Present Place of 
Residence and Years of Residence in Genesee County* 





Central City 


Fringe 





Less than 
5 Yrs. 


Preferred 


Solution 5-10 Yrs. 


and Over 


10 Yrs. 10 Yrs. 


and Over 


Less than 


5 Yrs. 5-10 Yrs. 





100.0 
6.3 


100.0 


25.0 


Total 
Annexation 
Central city-township 
cooperation 
County 
Intertownship 
cooperation 
Township 
Other and no answer 


56.2 


42 


$2.1 
7.1 


3.6 
17.9 
14.3 


100.0 
79 


100.0 
24.1 


100.0 
17.9 


100.0 
12.8 


44.4 38.5 
6.5 5.1 


33. 30.8 
25.6 20.9 
$2 11.0 


20.2 


n 
$2 


10. 
20. 
7. 


6.5 





* Does not include those who were born in Genesee County. 
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any kind of central city-fringe relations in the 
solution of metropolitan problems than are 
residents of the central city. 

A second way of viewing residential experi- 
ence is in terms of the number of years lived in 
Genesee County. Presumably, years lived in 
the county is a measure of the residents’ oppor- 
tunity to assess the situation and to arrive at a 
mature judgment. The effect of years of resi- 
dence on the distribution of preferences, 
shown in Table 3, is similar to that of the ex- 
tent of previous urban experience. The longer 
the duration of residence the more disposed 
are central city residents to prefer annexation 
and the less inclined are fringe residents to- 
ward that solution. Optimism over the prom- 
ise of central city-fringe cooperation declines 
in both residential groups with added years of 
residence in Genesee County. The two groups 
differ again, however, in respect to their atti- 
tudes toward solutions unassisted by the cen- 
tral city, i.e., by county action or some form of 
joint or independent township action. The 
total of such preferences among city residents 
declines somewhat with time, whereas it in- 
creases with time among fringe residents. In 
short, it appears that the longer the period of 
residence in the area the less agreement there 
is between the central city and the fringe popu- 
lation as to how to proceed toward a solution 
of fringe problems. 

Still another way of evaluating residential 
experience is with reference to whether the 
residents of the central city and the fringe have 
or have not lived in the opposite place. A con- 
siderable amount of movement takes place 
within the metropolitan area; 20 per cent of 


the central city residents have formerly lived 
in the fringe and 78 per cent of the fringe resi- 
dents have formerly lived in the central city. 
It seems reasonable to expect that people who 
have lived in both places will, by virtue of 
their broader residential experience in the lo- 
cality, express different preferences for solu- 
tions to fringe problems from those who have 
lived in one place only. 

The data presented in Table 4 are interest- 
ing not only for what they reveal regarding 
the effects of previous residential experience, 
but also for the agreement disclosed in the 
views of the two populations. In each group of 
residents, those who have never lived in the 
alternate place are considerably more in favor 
of a solution involving some form of joint ac- 
tion by central city and fringe than are those 
who have lived in both places. And, conversely, 
residents who have lived in both places are 
more strongly inclined toward solutions 
through local action independently of the cen- 
tral city. Thus, 70.0 per cent of the city resi- 
dents who have never lived in the fringe favor 
some kind of an attachment of central city and 
fringe as compared with 59.5 per cent of those 
who have previously lived in the fringe. Of the 
fringe dwellers who have never lived in the 
city, 50.0 favor a cooperative solution as 
against 33.8 per cent among those who have 
formerly lived in the city. Conversely, 57.2 per 
cent of fringe dwellers who have formerly lived 
in the core city prefer that the solution be 
found apart from it, whereas 47.6 per cent of 
those who have never lived in the core city so 
prefer. Among the city residents, one-third of 
those who have lived in the fringe favor action 


Tabie 4 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Present Place of 
Residence and Previous Place of Residence in Genesee County 





Central City 


Fringe 





Preferred 
Solution 


Never Lived 
in Fringe 


Lived in 





Never Lived 
Fringe in Central City Central City 


Lived in 





Total 100.0 
Annexation 22.8 
Central city-township 

cooperation 7.7 
County 5.6 
Intertownship 

cooperation 4.6 
Township 11.7 
Other and no answer 8.1 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
159 119 8.3 


43.6 38.1 25.5 
11.6 14.3 172 


2.9 1S 15.9 
18.8 l. 24.1 
72 2. 9.0 
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Table 5 
Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Type of Previous 
Place of Residence, Present Place of Residence, and Previous 
Residential Experience in the Flint Metropolitan Area 





Type of Previous 
Place of Residence 


Central City 


Fringe 





Never Lived 
in Fringe 


and Preferred 
Solution* 


Lived in 
Fringe 





Lived in 
Central City 


Never Lived in 
Central City 





Farm 100.0 
With central city 62.8 
Without central city 20.8 
Other & no answer 16.4 


Village 100.0 
With central city 75.7 
Without central city 25.3 
Other & no answer 9.0 


City 100.0 
With central city 72.0 
Without central city 23.2 
Other & no answer 48 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
47.4 50.0 43.6 
52.6 50.0 516 

on en 48 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
56.2 46.7 38.3 
37.5 46.6 51.1 

6.3 6.7 10.6 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
61.9 56.0 $9.5 
23.9 40.0 48.7 
14.2 4.0 118 





* In this and succeeding tables the solutions have been grouped as follows: (a) “with central city” 
includes annexation and central city-township cooperation, and (b) “without central city” includes 
county, intertownship cooperation, and township alone. 


independent of the core city but this propor- 
tion drops to about one-fifth among those who 
have never lived in the fringe. 

The apparent effect of previous residential 
experience in the locality on the solution pre- 
ferred merits special attention. The local polit- 
ical implications of these findings are a matter 
for interesting speculation, especially when it 
is remembered that over three-fourths of the 
fringe residents moved to their present loca- 
tion after having lived in the central city. Any- 
one engaging in such speculation, however, 
would be benefited by having at hand the re- 
sults of a more intensive examination of the re- 
lationship between the two variables. Let us 
first consider the possible influence of former 
community of residence and years of residence 
in Genesee County on the association of pre- 
vious residential experience in the locality 
with preferences for approaches to solutions of 
fringe problems. 

When the type of place of residence occu- 
pied prior to migration to the Flint metro- 
politan area is used as a control, the results are 
as shown in Table 5. It is to be observed that 
the relationship of central interest at the 
moment remains unchanged: the proportions 
preferring solutions involving collaboration 
between central city and adjoining townships 


are substantially higher among residents who 
have never lived in the alternate part of the 
metropolitan area regardless of whether they 
had formerly lived on a farm, in a small village, 
or in a city. In other words, the pattern of 
preferences cannot be attributed to residential 
experiences acquired before coming to the 
Flint area. 

Substitution of the length of residence in 
Genesee County for type of community of pre- 
vious residence as a control, however, produces 
different kinds of results. As is observable in 
Table 6, residents of less than ten years in 
Genesee County are not significantly differ- 
entiated by previous residential experience in 
the locality so far as their preferred solutions 
are concerned. Apparently it is not until after 
ten years of residence in the area that the ex- 
perience of having lived in both central city 
and fringe or of having lived in only one of the 
two places makes an appreciable difference in 
the types of solution preferred.* Among the 
long-time residents, those who have lived in 


*It is noteworthy that most of residential changes 
across central city boundaries occurred among residents 
who have lived ten years or more in the county. Of the 
central city residents who have so moved, g1 per cent 
are in the ten-year-and-over group; and of the fringe 
residents, 76 per cent are in the ten-year-and-over group. 
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Table 6 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Years of Residence in Genesee County, 
Present Place of Residence, and Previous Residential Experience in the Flint Metropolitan Area 





Years Lived in Central City Fringe 

Genesee County 

and Preferred Never Lived Lived in Never Lived in Lived in 
Solution in Fringe Fringe Central City Central City 








Less than 10 years 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With central city 60.6 60.0 53.1 50.0 
Without central city 26.7 40.0 40.6 50.0 
Other & no answer 12.7 — 6.3 ~- 


10 years and over 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With central city 72.2 57.7 50.0 $7.1 
Without central city 21.7 $5.4 478 53.7 
Other & no answer 6.1 78 22 92 





Table 7 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Selected Characteristics of Head of 
Household and Present Place of Residence 





Central City Fringe 





Preferred Solutions 





With Without Other With Without Other 
Selected Central Central and No Central Central and No 
Characteristics City City Answer Total City City Answer Total 





Total 67.6 24.1 8.3 100.0 37.4 55.0 746 100.0 


Age 
Under 45 years 66.7 23.5 98 100.0 49.4 45.4 100.0 
45 yrs. & over 68.7 24.6 6.7 100.0 34.3 . d 100.0 


Education 
Grade school 63.6 27.3 9. 100.0 . 100.0 
High school . . 100.0 . 100.0 
College 100.0 : ‘ 100.0 


Occupation 
Blue collar . J 100.0 J . ‘ 100.0 
White collar . P 100.0 . . . 100.0 


Take-home pay 
Low . : 100.0 . 100.0 
Medium * J 100.0 . ‘ ‘ 100.0 
High 100.0 . “ 100.0 


Size of household 
2 or less : 100.0 f 100.0 
3-4 ; ; 100.0 . ; 100.0 
5 and over \ . 100.0 J 100.0 


Composition of 
household 
Children under 

17 years 
Children 17 

years and over 
Couple without 

children 
Single person 
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only one part of the metropolitan area are con- 
siderably more receptive to approaches involv- 
ing joint action of central city and adjacent 
townships. And residents who have lived both 
in central city and in fringe evince a stronger 
preference for solutions based on township or 
county action exclusive of the central city. 


Population Characteristics 


HE differences between the two residential 
‘Tone in preferences for various ap- 
proaches to solutions of fringe problems, noted 
in Table 1, may also be associated with various 
characteristics of households and of household 
heads. That this clearly is the case may be ob- 
served in Table 7. Although age of the head of 
the household appears to have no influence on 
the distribution of preferences in central city 
residents, it has a marked influence on the 
preferences of fringe residents. In the latter 
group young household heads, i.e., under 45 
years of age, are more favorable toward joint 
action of central city and fringe than are house- 
hold heads 45, years of age and over who more 
generally prefer approaches in which the cen- 
tral city is not a participant. Educational dif- 
ferences, however, have a similar effect in both 
residential groups. ‘The higher the level of edu- 
cational attainment the more frequent are 
preferences for annexation or cooperation of 
fringe with central city. White collar workers 
are also more inclined toward solutions involvy- 
ing the central city, though in the fringe 
population the difference between white and 
blue collar workers is small. Income shows a 
pattern of variation similar to that observed 
for education: the higher the take-home pay 
the greater is the preference for solutions in- 
volving both sections of the metropolitan area. 

But the two residential groups diverge again 
when viewed from the point of view of size of 
household. The frequency of preferences for 
central city and fringe cooperation varies 
somewhat irregularly with size of household in 
the central city but directly with size of house- 
hold in the fringe population. A possible ex- 
planation of these data is that small house- 
holds in the central city have heads who are 
concentrated in ages 45 years and over, in 
white collar occupations, and in the upper 
educational and income levels, and that 


similar characteristics prevail among heads of 
large households in the fringe. Some confirma- 
tion of this possibility is suggested in the data 
for composition of the household. In the cen- 
tral city the highest frequency of preference for 
collaboration between city and fringe occurs 
in heads of households with children all of 
whom are 17 years of age and over, followed by 
households with no children residing in them. 
In the fringe, on the other hand, the greatest 
frequency of such preference occurs among 
heads of households who hi ve children under 
17 years of age, followed « households with 
children 17 years of age an | uver, and then by 
households with no children. 


Previous Residential Experience Controlled 
by Characteristics of Heads 


_ view of the fact that preferences vary both 
with previous residential experience in the 
area and with the characteristics of household 


Table 8 


Percentage Distribution of Heads of Households, by 
Selected Characteristics and by Place of Residence 





Selected Central 


Characteristics City Fringe 





Age of head 100.0 100.0 
Under 45 years 49.9 55.0 
45 years and over 50.1 44.5 
No answer - 0.5 


Education of head 100.0 
Grade school 30.8 
High school 51.6 
College 16.4 
No answer 12 


Occupation of head 
Blue collar 58.7 
White Collar 26.7 
Not working and no answer 


Take-home pay per week 
Under $75 
$75-$149 
$150 and over 
Not working and no answer 


Size of household 
2 or less 
3-4 
5 and over 


Composition of household 


Children under 17 years 
Children 17 years and over 
Couple without children 
Single person 
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Table 9 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Age of Household Head, Present Place of 
Residence, and Previous Residential Experience in the Flint Metropolitan Area 





Ceniral City 


Fringe 





Never Lived 
in Fringe 


Age of Head and 
Preferred Solution 


Lived in 
Central City 


Never Lived in 
Central City 


Lived in 
Fringe 





Under 45 years 100.0 
With central city 70.7 
Without central city 20.5 
Othey and no answer 8.8 


45 Years and over 100.0 
With central city 69.4 
Without central city 23.1 
Other and no answer 75 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


52.6 54.6 47.7 
34.2 40.9 46.8 
13.2 4.5 5.5 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
65.7 42.3 $2.5 
312 57.7 57.1 

$.1 — 10.4 





heads, there is the possibility that the associa- 
tion with one of the variables may be a func- 
tion of its association with others. Table 8 
shows that the compositions of the two popula- 
tions of household heads differ. The heads re- 
siding in the central city are older, more highly 
educated, have smaller households, and have 
fewer complete family units with children of 
school age than do those residing in the fringe. 
The occupational and income compositions 
are rendered less comparable by the large 
numbers of central city residents who report 
no employment. It is clear from these data that 
the association of preferences with previous 
residential experience should be observed with 
the demographic characteristics of household 
heads controlled. 

The relationship of previous residential ex- 
perience within the locality to preferred solu- 
tion with age of household head controlled is 
shown in Table g. A first observation is that 


the effects of previous residential experience in 
the area on the distribution of preferences ap- 
pears in both age groups and on both sides of 
the central city’s corporation limits. Thus, the 
effects of never having lived and of having 
lived in the opposite place cannot be attrib- 
uted to differences of age composition. Second, 
contrary to the data in Table 7 which indi- 
cated no important differences in the prefer- 
ences of age groups residing in the central city 
at the time of the survey, a substantial differ- 
ence does appear when those two age groups 
are sorted by previous residential experience. 
And, third, the largest differential effects of 
previcus residential experience in the locality 
occur in the under-45-years-of-age group pres- 
ently living in the central city and in the 
45 years of age and over group presently living 
in the fringe. 

When formal education of household head 
is used as a control, shown in Table 10, a very 


Table 10 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Education, Present Place of Residence, and 
Previous Residential Experience in the Flint Metropolitan Area 





Central City 


Fringe 





Never Lived 
in Fringe 


Education and 
Preferred Solution 


Lived in 
Central City 


Never Lived in 
Central City 


Livedin 
Fringe 





10 years or less 100.0 
With central city 63.7 
Without central city 27.8 
Other and no answer 8.5 


Over 10 years 100.0 
With central city 76.3 
Without central city 16.6 
Other and no answer 7.1 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


58.3 34.1 39.9 
36.1 61.0 52.9 
5.6 49 72 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
57.6 70.4 414 
30.3 29.6 50.0 
12.1 — 8.6 
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Table 11 
Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Occupation, Present Place of Residence, and 
Previous Residential Experience in the Flint Metropolitan Area 





Central City 


Fringe 





Never Lived 
in Fringe 


Occupation and 
Preferred Solution 


Lived in 
Central City 


Never Lived in 
Central City 


Lived in 
Fringe 





Blue collar occupation 100.0 
With central city 68.0 
Without central city 24.3 
Other and no answer 79 


White collar occupation 100.0 


With central city 80.5 
Without central city 15.6 
Other and no answer 3.9 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
56.8 46.7 40.3 
34.1 51.1 50.9 

9.1 2.2 8.8 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


64.7 55.5 41.1 
23.5 $8.9 55.0 
11.8 5.6 3.9 





pronounced effect of previous residential ex- 
perience is found among heads with more than 
ten years of education. Three-quarters of the 
central city households who have never lived 
in the fringe and who have at least ten years of 
schooling prefer solutions involving close 
cooperation between central city and fringe. 
But only 57.6 per cent of the central city heads 
of that education level who have lived in the 
fringe express such a preference. Among fringe 
household heads with ten or more years of 
education, almost three-quarters (70.4 per- 
cent) of those who have never lived in the cen- 
tral city favor annexation or fringe-city co- 
operation as against only 41.4 per cent of those 
who have lived in the central city. On the 
other hand, heads with less than ten years of 
education appear to be not so susceptible to 
the influence of previous residential experi- 
ence. And among such household heads who 
reside in the fringe, the relation of previous 
residential experience in the locality with 


preference for solutions is reversed: those who 
have lived in the central city are more favor- 
ably disposed toward cooperation with the 
central city than are those who have not lived 
in the central city. It appears, then, that one 
factor responsible for the considerable effect 
of previous residential experience is the 
amount of formal education of the household 
head. 

The effect of previous residential experience 
in the area on preferences relative to the 
solution of fringe problems is again found 
when the occupation of household head is 
used as a control. As shown in Table 11, in all 
groups heads who have not lived in the op- 
posite place are more inclined to favor joint 
action with the central city and less attracted 
to some form of approach that does not involve 
the central city. The effect is greatest among 
white collar workers in both central city and 
fringe. 

When income is used as a control, the re- 


Table 12 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Weekly Income, Present Place of Residence, 
and Previous Residential Experience in the Flint Metropolitan Area 





Central City 


Weekly Income 


Fringe 





and Never Lived 


Preferred Solution in Fringe 


Lived in 
Central City 


Never Lived in 
Central City 


Lived in 
Fringe 





Under $100 100.0 
With central city 69.6 
Without central city 23.3 
Other and no answer 7.1 


$100 and over 100.0 


With central city 773 
Without central city 18.7 
Other and no answer 4.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
57.5 44.1 40.7 
30.0 53.0 52.6 
12.5 2.9 6.7 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


63.2 57.7 43.3 
31.5 38.5 492 
5.3 3.8 75 
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Table 13 


Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Size of Household, 
Present Place of Residence, and Previous Residential 
Experience in the Flint Metropolitan Area 





Size of Household 


Central City 


Fringe 





and Never Lived 
Preferred Solution in Fringe 


Lived in 
Central City 


Never Lived in 
Central City 


Lived in 
Fringe 





Fewer than 4 persons 100.0 


With central city 69.4 
Without central city 23.4 
Other and no answer 72 


4 persons or more 100.0 
With central city 70.7 
Without central city 19.8 
Other and no answer 95 


100.0 100.0 


61.9 50.0 36.0 
31.0 50.0 54.9 
7.1 — 9.1 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


53.6 50.0 53.1 
35.7 45.0 40.0 
10.7 5.0 6.9 





lationship which is under observation still per- 
tains, as Table 12 indicates. The relationship 
is more pronounced, however, among house- 
hold heads whose weekly incomes exceed 
$100.00. 

Preference differences by previous residen- 
tial experience in the locality appear in the 
now familiar pattern when the size of house- 
hold is eliminated as a factor. Table 13 shows 
that in the case of both larger and smaller 
families, household heads who have never 
lived on the other side of the central city 
boundary consistently favor annexation or 
central city-township cooperation more fre- 
quently than do those who have lived on the 
other side. 

But when composition of household is em- 
ployed as a control, as in Table 14, the differ- 
ential effects of previous residential experience 


appear to be largely a function of the presence 
in the household of children under 17 years of 
age. In households without school-age children 
the difference is either small or virtually non- 
existent. 


Conclusions 


I HAs been observed that a considerable pro- 
portion of the population both within and 
beyond the corporate limits of the central city 


in the Flint metropolitan area favor some kind 
of joint action of city and fringe in the ap- 
proach to fringe problems. Only a small 
minority of the total population in either area 
prefer that the problems be independently ap- 
proached by the existing units of government. 
These views are not consistent with the 
policies that have historically been followed by 
their duly elected local officials. Nonetheless, 


Table 14 
Percentage Distribution of Preferred Solutions, by Type of Household, 
Present Place of Residence, and Previous Residential 
Experience in the Flint Metropolitan Area 





Type of Household 


Central City 


Fringe 





and Never Lived 
Preferred Solution in Fringe 


Lived in 
Central City 


Never Lived in 
Central City 


Lived in 
Fringe 





Households with 

Children under 17 yrs. 100.0 
With central city 69.0 
Without central city 23: 
Other and no answer 74 


Households without 

Children under 17 yrs. 
With central city 70.8 
Without central city 20.4 
Other and no answer 8.8 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


53.9 54.0 41.3 
$5.9 42.0 51.1 
10.2 4.0 76 


100.0 100.0 
64.6 38.7 40.0 
29.1 53.1 60.0 

65 82 _- 


100.0 
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the isolationist policy of the officials does find 
substantial support from various segments of 
the population living in both areas. 
.Although present place of residence, Le., 
central city or fringe, is closely associated with 
the type of solution preferred, other variables 
are related to the differences within the popu- 
lations residing in each segment of the metro- 
politan area. Thus, the type of governmental 
approach to the solution of fringe problems 
preferred by residents in the central city and 
fringe differs by type of place of residence be- 
fore moving to the Flint area, by years of resi- 
dence in Genesee County, and by whether 
residents have or have not lived in both central 
city and fringe. The last factor has been given 
special attention because it seems to reflect a 
fundamental problem in the development of 
a metropolitanwide administrative solution. 
Apparently the fact of having formerly lived in 
the fringe on the part of those now residing in 
the central city, or of having formerly lived in 
the central city on the part of those now resid- 
ing in the fringe, is an experience which 
seriously prejudices persons against any 


further dependence on the former place of 


residence.* 

When this effect of previous residential ex- 
perience in the area was submitted to a series 
of control variables, which had been found to 
be associated with preferred solutions, it re- 
mained unchanged in all but two instances 
among the fringe residents. Of those in the 
lower educational group and in households 
with no children under 17 years of age, pre- 
vious residence in the city had little effect on 


*In a separate analysis these differences were found 
to be not due to any fear of a tax increase. 


the solution preferred. It seems that the prej- 
udice resulting from having lived in the oppo- 
site place is concentrated mainly in household 
heads who (1) have lived in Genesee County 
for ten years or more, (2) have more than ten 
years of education, (3) earn $100.00 or more 
per week, (4) hold white collar positions, and 
(5) have children under 17 years of age living 
in their households. 

Our data show that persons possessing these 
same characteristics are generally most likely 
to favor some kind of joint city-fringe action. 
Thus, it seems that the kind of persons who are 
most likely to favor joint action are also the 
ones who are most influenced, in respect to 
this solution, by having resided in the opposite 
place. It may be that such persons are acutely 
perceptive of the limited action feasible by the 
separate fringe municipalities, and therefore 
favor some form of joint action. However, liv- 
ing in the opposite place may have resulted in 
doubts as to the possibility of the two different 
areas getting together in an approach to these 
problems. 

Another possible explanation, particularly 
for fringe area residents who have formerly 
lived in the city, is that these relatively high 
status persons, having children of school age, 
may be active leaders in the local independent 
school districts, and may oppose any form of 
integration with the core city since this would 
be a potential threat to the preservation of 
their power positions at the local level. It may 
be that persons possessing the same character- 
istics who are not directly related to the local 
school district because of family membership 
would differ in their preference for a solution 
to these problems. This, however, remains to 
be determined. 





Obtaining Administrative Personnel 
For Defense Agencies 


By MILTON M. MANDELL 


Chief, Management Testing Unit 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 





I 


N March 20, 1951, nine months after the 
Q start of the Korean emergency, the 

United States Civil Service Commission 
announced to all federal employees an exami- 
nation with the title of Federal Administrator 
for the purpose of identifying those with ad- 
ministrative ability at grades 12 and above for 
possible transfer to defense agencies. On May 
23, the results of the examination of 4,700 com- 
petitors were made available to the defense 
agencies. 

This was the first time that a government- 
wide promotion examination had been given. 
This was also the first time that the government 
had tried to identify on a systematic basis per- 
sons throughout the government with ability 
to fill a variety of administrative posts. In addi- 
tion, this examination fulfilled in part the re- 
sponsibilities of the commission to assist the 
defense agencies in meeting their staffing needs. 

There is a wide interest in and a great need 
for extending competition for higher-level po- 
sitions, broadening the experience of federal 
executives, and opening up career opportuni- 
ties. The need is partly indicated by a study, 
conducted by the commission in 1955, among 
800 government executives at grades 15 and 
above. Of these executives, 53 per cent had 
worked in only one federal agency; 44 per cent 
had worked in only one bureau of one agency. 

The reports of the Hoover Commissions 
have indicted the federal government for its 
lack of progress in developing career opportu- 
nities. The task force of the first Hoover Com- 
mission reported that no planned, predictable 
promotion pattern existed, that the relative 
opportunity for promotion varied widely 


among agencies and locations, and that there 
were few planned efforts assuring that top po- 
sitions would be filled by trained career em- 
ployees. The task force recommended Civil 
Service and agency programs to identify able 
and promotable candidates.’ The task force of 
the second Hoover Commission continued the 
indictment. It noted the absence of a system to 
discover managerial manpower and barriers 
affecting the free interchange of departmental 
and field employees.? The commission in its 
own report stated that little had been done to 
identify potential candidates for future top 
management jobs.® 

The American Assembly has noted that the 
Civil Service Commission is hampered in its 
efforts to promote interagency transfers by lack 
of funds and authority—that it is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary agency cooperation. It 
reports John Corson’s summary of promotion 
methods: (a) “the cream always rises to the 
top”; (b) the “shoe-leather” shopping around 
approach; and (c) the “desk-to-desk” ascent of 
a narrow promotion ladder.‘ 

* Personnel Policy Committee, The Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, Programs for Strengthening Federal Personnel 
Management (Appendix A) (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949), PP- 33. 40- 

* Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, Personnel and Civil Service (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1955), pp. 64, 70. 

*Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Personnel and Civil Service; 
A Report to the Congress (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1955), P- 45- 

‘Everett Reimer, “Modern Personnel Management 
and the Federal Government Service,” in The Federal 
Government Service: Its Character, Prestige, and Prob- 
lems (The American Assembly, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, 1954), pp. 173, 174- 
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II 


HE examination to be described was an ex- 
periment, which the Korean emergency en- 
couraged, to determine the value of one 
method for meeting the above objectives. Al- 
though the term examination has been used, 
the approach was quite different from that usu- 
ally used in open competitive examinations. 
In order to expedite the process, only mini- 
mum qualifications and two written tests, ad- 
ministrative judgment and public affairs, were 
used as screening devices. The agencies were 
told that the additional screening methods 
needed, such as interviews and reference in- 
quiries, should be applied by them to appli- 
cants who looked most promising. Because of 
the in-service nature of the examination, cate- 
gory rating was possible—two groups of appli- 
cants were referred to the agencies. Group I 
consisted of those in the top 13 per cent on the 
tests and Group II consisted of the next 12 per 
cent. In order to encourage applications, only 
a one-page employment history, rather than a 
full-length application blank, was required. 
Applicants in nondefense agencies were re- 
ferred to all the defense agencies while those 
already employed in defense agencies were re- 
ferred to their own agency only. Finally, this 
examination was considered only one of many 
sources that would be used in filling these po- 
sitions. 

A study conducted in 1952 by means of a 
questionnaire sent to those competing in the 
Washington area who had been placed in 
Groups I and II indicated that 46 per cent had 
been interviewed for jobs as a result of their 
application, of whom 16 per cent had been of- 
fered jobs and g per cent had accepted. It is 
relevant to point out, in interpreting these 
figures, that reductions in force in some of the 
temporary defense agencies started shortly 
after the list was established; also, the list was 
established after the peak of hiring was over. 

The list was used as a major source by the 
Civil Service Commission’s administrative 
placement unit until 1955 in filling adminis- 
trative jobs. Placements from this source are 


not included in the above figures. Also, one, 


major defense agency reported in 1952 that 29 
per cent of its employees who had been success- 
ful in the examination had received promo- 
tions; only 16 per cent of those in the same 


grade levels who had not competed or who 
were unsuccessful had received promotions. 

The questionnaire study in 1952 produced 
some interesting reactions from the applicants 
regarding this new approach for developing 
career opportunities on a governmentwide 
basis. The following quotations illustrate the 
range of comment, from commendatory to cyn- 
ical, that was made: 


I appreciate the opportunity of taking the ex- 
amination and think the career placement program 
is most worth while to the government and to the 
employees concerned. I would suggest that personal 
interviews with the more successful applicants be 
used in determining final grades, suitability for 
particular assignments, etc. Don’t be discouraged 
if the defense agencies or the candidates seem un- 
enthusiastic. It takes time for a worth-while pro- 
gram to acquire character and gain general ac- 
ceptance. 


I believe the exam, if nothing else, was a gesture 
by the executive branch in the direction of opening 
interdepartmental channels for recruiting and pro- 
motional activities. Even though this effort may 
not have been highly successful, I feel it made a 
notable contribution to the morale of many 
civil servants who do not, of their own initiative, 
go “door-bell ringing” . . . seeking advancements 
which may not otherwise come. It must have had an 
especially good effect on the morale of those em- 
ployed in the field where there is no opportunity 
for such “door-bell ringing.” . . . 


I must truthfully say that I am very skeptical 
about the use of this register by defense agencies, 
except in the event of actual hostilities. . . . In 
ordinary times positions at this level .. . are 
filled by friends. . . . Only in the event that these 
positions cannot be filled by friends . . . will re- 
course be had to the personnel office to contact the 
CSC for a register. 


The defense agencies were generally enthusi- 
astic about the examination. One agency re- 


ported: 


From a recruitment standpoint the list of em- 
ployees of nondefense agencies had been extremely 
helpful. Almost every administrative person whose 
name was referred to us was called in for a per- 
sonal interview. Approximately ten transfers from 
other agencies occurred as a result of these inter- 
views. While this may not seem to be a large num- 
ber of actions taken as a result of the examination, 
the . . . department feels that this process has 
brought to our attention the names and qualifica- 
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tions of a large number of potential candidates for 
future executive employment. It would seem to us 
that this examination is obviously a first step in es- 
tablishing a real executive development program 
for the government as a whole. 


Ill 


fw aan data were obtained in a follow-up 
study conducted in 1955, primarily for the 
purpose of obtaining validity data for the writ- 
ten tests. Promotions received between 1951 
and 1955 were the primary criterion. For 196 
employees who had competed, employed in a 
wide variety of positions in five agencies, 77 
had received promotions and 119 had not been 
promoted. The correlation between this crite- 
rion and scores on the administrative judg- 
ment and public affairs tests was .32 for each 
test. This correlation for the two tests is highly 
significant. Also, for 460 employees in a larger 
group of agencies, using as the criterion more 
rapid advancement compared with less rapid 
advancement, for each grade level separately, 
the average correlation with the administrative 
judgment test was about .50 and with public 
affairs about .40, both highly significant. 

In addition to validity data, the 1955 study 
produced some interesting data, on a relatively 
small number of cases, relating to the staffing 
of defense agencies and career opportunities. 
Of 273 employees in five nondefense agencies 
who participated in the Federal Administrator 
examination, 40 transferred to other agencies 
—20 to defense agencies and 20 to nondefense 
agencies. Of the 20 who went to defense agen- 
cies, 2 were in the top group on the tests, 
whereas 10 of the 20 who went to nondefense 
agencies were in the top test group. If the tests 
are used as a criterion of quality, it seems that 
the defense agencies have attracted the poorer 
people. If this situation can be expected to be 
repeated in a time of future mobilization, it 
might indicate that defense agencies need to 
use thorough selection methods during an ex- 
pansion in order to avoid hiring inferior em- 
ployees who are willing to leave their present 
employment for actual or prospective higher 
grades. 

During the past four years, 35 of the group 
of 273 studied have left the government. These 
$5 represent 10 per cent of those in Group I, 
2.5 per cent of those in Group II, and 17 per 
cent of the bottom group. Again if the tests are 


used as a criterion of quality, it appears that 
the government lost in greatest degree the 
poorest employees and retained in greatest de- 
gree those employees who are neither the best 
nor the worst. The fact that the largest group 
leaving is in the poorest group is a tribute to 
the standards being used by agencies for pro- 
motion, but the much greater proportionate 
losses in Group I than in Group II suggest the 
need for better methods for identifying and 
promoting the most superior employees. 


The use of the approach of the Federal Ad- 
ministrator examination to promote careers in 
the federal service and to identify persons with 
superior ability seems workable. Two regional 
offices of the Civil Service Commission have 
used the basic techniques of this examination 
on a regionwide basis for lower levels and for 
particular types of positions for which there 
are recurring needs. The method is not practi- 
cal on a governmentwide basis unless the agen- 
cies are expanding or are willing, as they some- 
times are in some occupational groups, to look 
outside their agencies regularly in filling 
higher-level positions. Meanwhile, the more 
informal methods of the commission's admin- 
istrative placement unit have produced highly 
useful results in the same direction. 

The follow-up studies indicate the need for 
a systematic basis for filling higher-level posi- 
tions, either on an agency or governmentwide 
basis. Too often promotions are made on the 
limited basis of propinquity. The outstanding 
exception to this statement in the federal gov- 
ernment is the Navy's well-known program for 
filling managerial positions in its shore estab- 
lishments, a program now more than thirty 
years old. The need for such programs is well 
justified by the data here reported, which indi- 
cate a higher rate of turnover for those doing 
hést in the Federal Administrator examination 
than for those in the second group. 

Meeting the needs of rapidly expanding de- 
fense agencies is a complex administrative task. 
One sure conclusion can be made: the haste in 
staffing such agencies leads to errors which hurt 
the agencies throughout their existence. The 
mobilization planning now under way may re- 
duce the errors that have previously been 
made. In any case, the Federal Administrator 
examination has contributed one additional 
method for meeting future needs. 
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Assistance: A Challenge to Public Admin- 

istration,” the article by Albert Lepawsky 
published in the Winter, 1956, issue of Public 
Administration Review. The record will show, 
however, that Mr. Lepawsky is in error in his 
comments on the dubious value of public rela- 
tions courses in international public adminis- 
tration training programs. This article is a re- 
joinder to this point, based primarily upon the 
author’s experience in Brazil and in Central 
America. 

Mr. Lepawsky remarks as follows: 


Ts is much that is useful in “Technical 


If we continue to encourage international public 
administration training programs to go in for new 
courses which cover some still-to-be-substantiated 
fashions of our system of administration in the U. S., 
we should not be surprised at occasional disappoint- 
ment. One of the recent enthusiasms at the Brazilian 
School of Public Administration has been a course 
in public relations. I hope it is taught with discre- 
tion, for prudence would seem to suggest that this 
subject should be one of the last priorities for the 
improvement of public administration in this ebul- 
lient country. In all countries, including our own, 
the best public relations is effective relations with 
the public in rendering day-by-day services “over 
the counter”; important also is the periodic report- 
ing of results to the public. But beyond this, “public 
relations” can readily deteriorate into propaganda. 
Public relations both inside and outside the govern- 
ment have not yet been put within sufficiently man- 
ageable bounds in the U. S. for us to urge this sub- 
ject upon countries still striving to establish a solid 
foundation for their systems of public administra- 
tion. (p. 28) 

Earlier in his article Mr. Lepawsky inveighs 
against standardized and stereotyped technical 
aid programs for underdeveloped countries, 
urges the injection of “more variety and imagi- 


nation into the patterned programs of public 
administration we are prescribing abroad,” 
and points out that one of two major problems 
of public administration in underdeveloped 
countries “to which we ought constantly to 
address ourselves” is “historic distrust of gov- 
ernmental institutions despite a growing de- 
pendence upon government, and consequently 

. a widespread evasion of administrative 
authority. . . .” (p. 22) 

Perhaps there is no contradiction between 
the views expressed. Let me comment, however, 
point for point, on the specific remarks directed 
against public relations as a concept and as a 
body of theory and techniques of indispensable 
value to public administrators in underde- 
veloped countries. Then, for purposes of gen- 
eral information, I shall trace briefly some as- 
pects in the development of public relations as 
a tool both of private and of public manage- 
ment in the United States. Finally, I shall make 
a few observations about the general philos- 
ophy expressed in Mr. Lepawsky’s article as a 
whole. 

' I 

irsT, the implication that the course in pub- 

lic relations at the Brazilian School of Pub- 
lic Administration is an “occasional disap- 
pointment” or that it is a “recent enthusiasm” 
is clearly refuted by the facts—reflected in the 
literature and reports of the school; by the in- 
fluence and spread both within and outside of 
Brazil of the general theories and techniques 
advanced in the course; by the establishment of 
professional and research organizations de- 
voted to public relations in Rio and in Sao 
Paulo; and, finally, by the recommendation of 
the International Seminar on Administration 
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and Training of Personnel for the Public Serv- 
ice, held in Montevideo in October, 1955, that 
public relations be included as a regular part 
of training programs in public administration." 

The writer initiated the first course in public 
relations at the Brazilian School (EBAP) in 
1953, when he accepted a six-month contract 
with the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration for this purpose. The course 
was not “encouraged” or “urged” on EBAP by 
the UN or by any U.S. public administrator. 
It was one of those rare curiosities, a genuine 
expressed “felt need.” 

Technical assistance was requested for the 
course by the director of EBAP and the Getulio 
Vargas Foundation (which supports EBAP) be- 
cause of the belief that Brazilian public admin- 
istrators could derive great benefit from a 
clearer distinction between public relations 
and propaganda; that they could greatly im- 
prove their reporting techniques and “over-the- 
counter” services to the public; that they 
should understand more about the nature of 
communication and public opinion processes 
for both their “internal” and their “external” 
publics, and that they should be alerted to the 
concepts and techniques for working with citi- 
zen groups and encouraging citizen leadership 
and participation in government. 

As indicated elsewhere, the course was well 
received and had considerable impact.? Lec- 
tures given before the Brazilian Management 
Association (IDORT) in Sao Paulo also re- 
sulted in stimulating interest and action.* The 
statement that the course is a “recent enthusi- 
asm” is refuted by the fact that, “taught with 
discretion,” it has been continued, improved, 
and deepened by such distinguished author- 


*On this latter point, see “Plan Modelo para Estu- 
dios Universitarios de Administracion Publica,” 1 
ESAPAC, Boletin de la Escuela Superior de Adminis- 
tracién Publica América Central. 

*In addition to “Public Relations in Administra- 
tion,” Progress in Public Administration (April, 1954), 
1-2, cited by Mr. Lepawsky, see Report, The Brazilian 
School of Public Administration and Its Activities in 
1952 and 1953 (Rio de Janeiro: Getulio Vargas Founda- 
tion, 1954). 

* See two articles in IDORT magazine, “O Papel das 
Relacoes Publicas na Racionalizagao do Trabalho” 
(October, 1953), and “As Responsabilidades de Rela- 
goes Publicas no Administracao” (November, 1953). 
IDORT is published by the Brazilian Management In- 
stitute at Praca D. José Gaspar go, 10 And., Sao Paulo. 


ities as Harwood S. Childs, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Neville S. Shepherd of the British 
Central Office of Information, who is currently 
the course professor. Several young Brazilians 
have been sent abroad, as prospective profes- 
sors, for study and observation of public rela- 
tions. There has been a notable increase since 
1953 Of in-service training courses in public 
relations for the employees of various minis- 
tries and other agencies in Brazil, several of 
which have established new public relations 
departments. The Brazilian Association of Pub- 
lic Relations, a professional society, was formed 
in 1954 in Sao Paulo, using as its headquarters 
the offices of the Brazilian Management Associ- 
ation, and expanding to include chapters in 
other states. In Rio de Janeiro, the Institute of 
Public Relations of the Americas was estab- 
lished recently, primarily for research and ref- 
erence purposes; it uses as its secretariat the 
Brazilian School of Public Administration. 
Several municipalities have established new, 
well-oriented public relations departments; ex- 
amples are Volta Redonda and Belo Hori- 
zonte. There have been other favorable de- 
velopments. In short, it does not seem fair to 
say as an over-all evaluation that the results of 
the course have been “an occasional disap- 
pointment.” 

In other countries of Latin America, stu- 
dents who have participated in the course in 
Rio have returned to apply the material to 
practical projects and programs. As an ex- 
ample, one Costa Rican student returned to his 
home country to assist in the organization of 
the newly created National Institute of Hous- 
ing and Planning. He recommended that a 
department of public relations be created, di- 
rectly responsible to the manager. The recom- 
mendation was adopted, and the first employee 
engaged by the institute in late 1954 was the 
head of the Public Relations Department, the 
first such office by that name in the Costa Rican 
government. The results of the work of this de- 
partment have been outstanding. Not only has 
the department been instrumental in securing 
widespread public understanding and accept- 
ance of all aspects of the institute's rapidly pro- 
gressing program, through an open-door policy 
of full cooperation with all media, citizens’ 
groups, etc., but the department has been es- 
pecially helpful by its attention to the insti- 
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tute’s internal publics, including its own em- 
ployees. Through a variety of devices, a strong 
esprit de corps has been developed—permeat- 
ing the organization and being reflected in all 
of the institute’s outside contacts and activities. 

In Central America, as in Brazil, something 
of a chain reaction has taken place—clear recog- 
nition of the value of the subject matter of 
public relations in courses in public adminis- 
tration. Although public relations was not 
originally included in the program of the Ad- 
vanced School of Public Administration for 
Central America (ESAPAC), the writer was 
asked to give some lectures on this subject upon 
his arrival to join the staff in July, 1954. Pub- 
lic relations has rapidly achieved an established 
place in the school curriculum.‘ 

The Costa Rican government, which began 
its civil-service-sponsored training program in 
public administration in the fall of 1954 for its 
middle-level public officials, decided to include 
public relations as a regular part of the cur- 
riculum for these officials. Several ministries 
and other institutions later asked for and re- 
ceived special in-service training courses in 
public relations for their employees, and sev- 
eral new departments of public relations were 
established. A mature ESAPAC student in the 
first general course was named to head a new 
Department of Public Relations for the Minis- 
try of Finance and Economy. The President's 
Office has shown interest in improving and co- 
ordinating the government's information and 
public relations services, a program currently 
in progress. The University of Costa Rica insti- 
tuted public relations courses, taught by the 
previously mentioned graduate of the Brazilian 
School. 

The National School of Public Administra- 
tion in El Salvador, whose director had at- 
tended the first general course of ESAPAC, has 
also established a regular course in public re- 
lations as a permanent part of its curriculum. 
The chain reaction is continuing, now con- 
siderably aided by the fact that some materials 


*In this course, conducted by Professor Mario Garcia 
Arocha and the writer, extensive use is made of round 
table discussions that give the high-level Central Amer- 
ican government officials who are the school’s students 
ample opportunity freely to exchange their experiences 
and observations. 


on public relations in Spanish and Portuguese 
are beginning to become available.® 

As for Mr. Lepawsky’s comment, “‘prudence 
would seem to suggest that this subject should 
be one of the last priorities . . . ,” it would 
seem to me that here we run head on into one 
of those areas of value judgment where per- 
sonal or observed experience is likely to be the 
determining factor in the formation of one’s 
opinion. 

My own views are to the contrary, for several 
reasons. As has been mentioned, the public ad- 
ministration of most economically less devel- 
oped countries faces a major problem in the 
historic distrust of governmental institutions. 
In Latin America this situation is accentuated 
because of the colonial heritage, with emphasis 
on strong central government and little self- 
determination by municipal and community 
institutions. There are, of course, great differ- 
ences between countries, but generally access 
to the strong man’s patronage or favor has 
traditionally counted for more than have the 
“established” procedures of governmental 
agencies. High rates of illiteracy, lack of self- 
confidence and group confidence, and sharp 
class divisions add to the difficulties of com- 
munication and administration in many coun- 
tries. Widespread civic apathy and inertia are 
the rule, though conditions receptive for ad- 
ministrative improvement are being created 
through the explosive force of rapid urbaniza- 
tion and giant-city building. There is usually 
little concern for administrative continuity; 
the paucity of citizens’ organizations and a 
sluggish public opinion offer few impediments 
to highly personalized government. Rarely is 
there impartial or knowledgeable press and 
radio coverage of administrative developments. 
Is it any wonder that cynicism and distrust 
have bred so freely? 


* See Eric Carlson and Mario Garcia Arocha, Nociones 
Fundamentales de Relaciones Piiblicas (San José: ES- 
APAC, 1955). The book is currently being translated 
into Portuguese by the Brazilian School in Rio and is 
due for publication in revised form in Spanish in 1957 
by a Mexican publishing house. 

The Brazilian School has published the following in 
its pamphlet series on public administration: No. 1, 
Relacoes Piblicas, Divulgacao e Propaganda and No. 3, 
Publicidade Administrativa, both by Benedicto Silva, 
and, No. 24, Relagoes Publicas no Governo Municipal, 
by L. C. Hill. 
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Can any program for administrative im- 
provement in an underdeveloped area ignore 
this type of situation? Can there be any doubt 
that priority must be given to public relations 
as a key instrument of management—for es- 
tablishing effective communication within 
government, promoting citizen-government 
contacts based on understanding and confi- 
dence, and creating an informed public opin- 
ion with respect to objectives of government 
agencies at all levels? U.S. public administra- 
tors should not forget the vast communication 
web existing in their country, reaching into 
the smallest rural village; nor should they for- 
get the generally high levels of education of 
U.S. citizens and the extent to which they auto- 
matically depend upon an informed public 
opinion for support of their administrative 
machinery and processes. 

That key attention must be given to these 
public relations factors in less developed coun- 
tries is recognized in the United Nations pub- 
lication, Standards and Techniques of Public 
Administration, quoted by Mr. Lepawsky in 
another context.® On page 10 we find, “effective 
public administration requires a favorable 
political and public opinion. . . . There must 
be active and vigorous support for the im- 
provement of public administration.” Because, 
“the public must be willing to pay the price in 
order to achieve the essentials of governmental 
reorganization, fiscal reform, and civil service 
improvement.” (italics mine) 

On pages 11-12, the following appears: 


A sound system of public administration is solici- 
tous about its relations with the public. The way 
in which government agencies come into contact 
with the citizen will determine the awareness of the 
people concerning their rights and obligations, the 
possibilities of public criticism or support, and the 
opportunities for complaint or redress of grievances 
against oppressive administrative actions. The op- 
portunities and procedures for registering such com- 
plaints or seeking such redress and the methods by 
which they are handled by or get lost in the 
hierarchy of public administration are matters of 
vital importance to the average citizen. Just as im- 
portant may be the system of governmental public 


* Special Committee on Public Administration Prob- 
lems, United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, Standards and Techniques of Public Administra- 
tion with Special Reference to Under-developed 
Countries, ST/TAA/M/1 (November, 1951). 


relations by which policies are explained and pro- 
cedures are clarified. If these matters are neglected, 
the citizen will feel deprived of his just opportuni- 
ties and will remain singularly uninterested in 
efficient administrative operations which are defi- 
cient in giving him an elementary degree of recog- 
nition as an individual. 


And on page 30: 


In fact one of the main needs of planning and 
development of this kind is widespread support 
among the public. Consideration might be given to 
the publication of explanatory material about the 
development plan at the appropriate stage in order 
to obtain public understanding and public support. 
A carefully devised public relations programme of 
this kind might also help to encourage the planning 
specialists who may lose faith in the planning tech- 
nique unless their work is understood beyond their 
own specialized circles. 

Broad development plans in which there is wide 
understanding mean that citizens and authorities 
learn to look ahead, to weigh alternatives, to assess 
priorities, in short, to plan. Engineers, technicians 
and administrators within the government and out- 
side get a more comprehensive view of their jobs, 
and their sense of responsibility and initiative for 
further planning grows. Private individuals and 
groups become informed about the government's 
intentions, and they begin to plan too, within the 
broader plan. . 


Do not the above-quoted paragraphs provide 
the framework of the case for greater attention 
to public relations in public administration? 

The fear that public relations can easily 
deteriorate into propaganda would appear to 
be another reason why public administrators 
currently in training should develop a clear 
understanding of the respective functions of 
and differences between public relations and 
propaganda. It is true that there has been wide- 
spread exploitation of modern methods of com- 
munication for demagogic and propaganda 
purposes in many Latin American countries. 
But the balance appears to be shifting. Large 
segments of the public have now received their 
inoculation against and are thoroughly im- 
mune to government propaganda—just as, in 
the United States, overexposure breeds con- 
tempt and determined resistance to many radio 
and television commercials. The important 
point is whether or not people pay attention 
to the propaganda. There is reason to believe 
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that they do not, and that they are distrustful 
of it.” 

As with any body of knowledge, public rela- 
tions can be used for “good” or for “evil.” 
Modern civilization has evolved through faith 
in ourselves and faith in the fundamental 
decency of others. Should public administra- 
tors turn away from the use of techniques and 
practices that will tend to strengthen demo- 
cratic government, and people’s identity with 
it, because such techniques might be used for 
the wrong ends or “deteriorate into propa- 
ganda”? I think not. The consequences of 
failure to make democratic government objec- 
tives meaningful to the people in underdevel- 
oped areas seem painfully clear. Moreover, it 
seems safe to say that effective public relations 
today must rely on encouraging a desire to 
“listen” that is based on understanding and 
confidence and backed by honest performance 
and follow-through. 


II 


T Is not my purpose here to trace the origins, 
definitions, or history of public relations, 
but I do wish to challenge Mr. Lepawsky’s as- 
sumption that public relations is a still-to-be- 
substantiated fashion of administration in the 
United States.* I think that everything points 
to the contrary. 


*This general point is most effectively covered by 
William H. Whyte Jr., Js Anybody Listening? (Simon 
and Schuster, 1952). 

See also Albert Parry, “Boredom Catches up with the 
Comrades,” 212 Harper's Magazine 66 (March, 1956). 
Mr. Parry's thesis is that Soviet propaganda—still effec- 
tive in many places outside Russia—is becoming a 
laughable failure at home. 

*Edward L. Bernays gives a good historical back- 
ground and bibliography in his book Public Relations 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1952). It is interesting 
that Mr. Bernays established the first course in public 
relations at New York University in 1922. 

A well-rounded picture of the present-day concept 
and scope of public relations is contained in Scott M. 
Cutlip and Allen H. Center, Effective Public Relations 
(Prentice Hall, 1952). 

J. A. R. Pimlott, Public Relations and American De- 
mocracy (Princeton University Press, 1951) is one of the 
few books with insight and perspective on the role of 
government public relations in the United States, 
though it is devoted primarily to federal government 
activities in the field. An earlier, more limited review is 
found in James L. McCamy, Government Publicity (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939). 


Private management has accepted public re- 
lations as an important function, distinct from 
the function of direct selling or advertising. 
The publication of dozens of books on the sub- 
ject, the flourishing of professional associations, 
the rise of public relations counseling firms by 
the hundreds, and the establishment of public 
relations departments by thousands of modern 
corporations provide ample testimony that 
public relations is now firmly established.® 

Public management also has “recognized” 
public relations. From the earliest days of the 
municipal research movement after the turn 
of the century, the people concerned with ad- 
ministrative reform and improvement have 
taken special interest in programs for inform- 
ing the public, presenting the facts so as to in- 
fluence public opinion, working with citizen 
groups, and urging regular reporting in under- 
standable terms. The steady formalization of 
government information and public relations 
programs had its origins long before the first 
presidential press conference, of Woodrow 
Wilson, which took place on March 15, 1913.18 

The growth of municipal reporting and 
municipal public relations can be traced 
through the pages of the National Municipal 
Review and The American City."' The Inter- 


*See “Management’s Self-Conscious Spokesmen,” 52 
Fortune 108 (November, 1955), for a concise picture of 
the growth of public relations in private management. 
Fortune sets up its own definition of public relations as 
“good performance, publicly appreciated because ade- 
quately communicated.” The article clearly states that 
public relations is now generally recognized as an in- 
tegral part of management rather than as an esoteric 
art. It reports that: 

(1) nearly 5,000 corporations now support public re- 
lations departments or engage public relations counsel 
on a continuing basis. Many companies do both; (2) the 
public relations budgets of 100 leading U.S. companies 
in 1954 amounted to at least $50 million; (g) the esti- 
mated number of men and women in the US. acting 
in supervisory public relations capacities in all fields is 
about 40,000, with an annual payroll of $400 million; 
and (4) 267 US. colleges and universities are now offer- 
ing courses in public relations. 

*See 32 The New Yorker 34 (March 17, 1956), for 
an interesting account of this first presidential press 
conference and President Wilson's advanced views on 
its functions, as expressed in his opening statement. 
Theodore Roosevelt as Governor of New York and later 
as President had earlier made extensive, less formalized 
use of meetings with press representatives. 

“In a later stage, from 1941-45, The American City 
maintained a regular public relations feature, “The 
Human Side of City Hall,” by Phillips Bradley. This 
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national City Managers’ Association has con- 
sistently demonstrated interest in public rela- 
tions, reflected currently in the pages of Public 
Management and in the “Municipal Public 
Relations” section of The Municipal Year- 
book. The basic ICMA textbook, Technique of 
Municipal Administration, contains a meaty 
chapter on public relations, and like chapters 
appear in most modern textbooks on public 
administration.’* A look at some of the publi- 
cations of other public administration organi- 
zations located at 1313 East 6oth Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, shows additional public rela- 
tions titles.1% 

The existence of a relatively new organiza- 
tion in the field should also be noted. The Gov- 
ernment Public Relations Association has en- 
joyed a slow, but sound, growth since its 
founding (as the Association of Municipal Pub- 
lic Relations Officers) in 1948.14 A monthly 
newsletter, occasional surveys, reports, mem- 





subsequently became “The City Tells Its Story,” edited 
by Henry Davis Nadig from 1947-52, and now written 
by Mrs. Pan Dodd Wheeler, executive director, Govern- 
ment Public Relations Association. 

* See the full chapters devoted to public relations in 
such books as Marshall E. Dimock and Gladys O. Di- 
mock, Public Administration (Rinehart and Co., 1958), 
ch. 15; John D. Millett, Management in the Public 
Service (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954), ch. 6; John M. 
Pfifiner and R. Vance Presthus, Public Administration 
(gd ed.; Ronald Press, 1953), ch. 7; Leonard D. White, 
Introduction to the Study of Public Administration 
(gd ed.; Macmillan Co., 1948), ch. 16. 

* For example, Elton D. Woolpert, Municipal Public 
Relations; A Suggested Program for Improving Rela- 
tions with the Public (International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1940); Committee on Public Relations of 
Public Personnel Agencies, Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, Public Relations of Pub- 
lic Personnel Agencies (The Assembly, 1941); Eleanor S. 
Ruhl, Public Relations for Government Employees: An 
Action Program (The Assembly, 1952); National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, Public 
Relations and Urban Renewal (NAHRO, 1956); and 
NAHRO, Public Relations Tips, issued irregularly. 

We should note also the proliferation of public re- 
lations materials by other organizations on such specific 
aspects of government as housing, health, recreation, 
fire, police, hospitals, schools, and water works. Particu- 
larly effective work is being done by special public rela- 
tions associations in some of these fields, such as the 
National School Public Relations Association, and the 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices. The public service campaigns carried on by the 
Advertising Council have often involved cooperative 
relationships with various levels of government. 

“ The Association was founded by Henry Davis Na- 


bership services, publications, bibliographies, 
and participation in conferences and meetings 
of many public service and professional organi- 
zations have thus far made up the bulk of its 
activities..5 Members of the association have 
attempted to develop and experiment with 
public relations techniques for better govern- 
ment-citizen contacts in various areas.'* Some 
have also served as standard-bearers to promote 
the “cause” of government public relations."* 

This is not the appropriate place to discuss 
the developments with regard to public rela- 
tions at other levels of government, such as the 
role of congressional attitudes toward and in- 





dig and the writer, in part as the result of their collabo- 
ration on “The City Tells Its Story” section of The 
American City, and in part as the result of stimulus 
from correspondence with and publications by public 
relations officials in the U.S. and Europe. The National 
Municipal League was particularly helpful in the or- 
ganizing stages. As the GPRA is engaged in what is 
strictly a bootstrap-lifting operation, unaided by foun- 
dation grants or other subsidies, the executive director 
is still unsalaried. 

* See, for example, “Government Reporting to the 
Citizen,” 15 Public Administration Review 127-31 
(Spring, 1955) for a summary of discussions at annual 
meeting of the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion in which the president, executive director, and 
other members of the GPRA participated. 

See also, Pan Dodd Wheeler, A Municipal Public 
Relations Plan that Works! Especially for the Small 
City and for the Medium Sized City (Municipal Tech- 
nical Advisory Service, University of Tennessee, 1955). 

Eric Carlson, The Government Public Relations Book- 
shelf (GPRA, 1954). A short “working” bibliography. 

Basics. Monthly newsletter for government public re- 
lations officers. GPRA, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago 37, IIL 

*Such as Kansas City, New Orleans, Miami-Miami 
Beach, Philadelphia, New York City, Chicago, Denver, 
Dearborn, Dayton, the TVA area, and so forth. 

* Among these is Lee K. Jaffe, director of public re- 
lations, Port of New York Authority, one of the nation’s 
outstanding examples of a progressive, well-adminis- 
tered public corporation. It seems significant that the 
authority since its inception has allocated an important 
high-level role to the public relations function, and 
that, with all its delicate tri-state problems in the larg- 
est urban concentration in the world, it has been so 
successful in maintaining favorable public attitudes 
toward its operations, 

See Lee K. Jaffe, A Public Relations Program is in 
Your City’s Future (Municipal Technical Advisory 
Service, University of Tennessee, 1952). 

, Newark Airport Public Relations, A 
Case History (Department of Public Relations, Port of 
New York Authority, 1954). 

» “Public Relations—The New Govern- 
ment Service,” 11 Public Relations Journal 74 (October, 
1955). 
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vestigations of federal information and public 
relations programs;'® the continuing growth 
of the functions, by whatever name; the con- 
version of the vast wartime information and 
communication network; and the structure or 
weaknesses of the present efforts to “tell Amer- 
ica’s story” overseas. Enough has been indi- 
cated, I believe, to refute the claim that public 
relations is a “still-to-be-substantiated fashion 
of our system of administration in the U.S.” 

We might observe here also that British pub- 
lic administrators have been by no means timid 
in the establishment of public relations as a 
well-defined function. In fact, the private man- 
agement public relations movement in Great 
Britain derived some of its early impetus and 
strength from those working in the government 
public relations field—quite the reverse of the 
situation in the United States. A series of com- 
mittee studies and reports aided in defining 
the need for government public relations to 
combat civic apathy and inertia and set the 
stage for subsequent action.1® 

I think we are safe in saying that the “fash- 
ion” of public relation is already institution- 
alized, as one of the vital strands in the web of 
democratic government. The directions and 
the guiding principles for the use of public re- 





* There is indication that the focus of these congres- 
sional investigations into federal information and pub- 
lic relations programs is changing. Instead of blindly 
swinging away at all such efforts, as in the past, the 
present Subcommittee on Government Information, 
headed by John E. Moss of California, has taken as its 
theme the “public’s right to know,” in “line with ‘free- 
dom of information’ efforts of such organizations as the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, and Sigma Delta 
Chi Fraternity.” The subcommittee, which conducted 
its hearings in the Fall of 1955, was charged with look- 
ing into the adequacy and efficiency of government 
information programs. See 29 Basics 1 (January, 1956). 

* National Association of Local Government Officers, 
Report on Relations between the Local Government and 
the Community (The Association, 1 York Gate, Regents 
Park, N.W. 1, London, 1946). 

Reports of the Consultative Committee on Publicity 
for Local Government (London: H.M.S.O., Interim, 
Nov. 1947; final, Dec. 1948). 

Institute of Public Relations, The Public Relations 
Officer in Local Government (The Institute, Hastings 
House, Norfolk Street, London, 1948). 

See also issues of Progress, quarterly magazine for 
government public relations officers, published by 
NALGO since 1946, and the Journal of Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, published since 1947. 


lations techniques by public administrators 
are emerging ever clearer, as is the awareness 
of the ethical standards involved, buttressed 
by the growth of professional! associations. The 
day when the administrator of any large public 
enterprise could afford to be his “own best pub- 
lic relations man” is long since past; he needs 
as much skilled staff assistance on this aspect 
as on any other essential element of manage- 
ment.?° 


III 


His leads us to a restatement of our main 

thesis—that short courses on the principles, 
theory, and practice of public relations in 
management today are essential for general 
training programs in public administration in 
economically less developed countries. The 
subject has grown to such recognized impor- 
tance that it can no longer be relegated to one 
or two squeezed-in conferences or lectures that 
are combined with other subjects. More in- 
tensive, carefully developed courses will also 
be needed to produce the specialists or skilled 
staff who, in larger organizations, will be 
needed to organize and manage public rela- 
tions programs. 

It also seems evident that with or without 
the “encouragement” of U.S. public adminis- 
trators engaged in technical assistance pro- 
grams abroad, there will be an increasing de- 
mand from the underdeveloped countries 
themselves for advice and assistance on public 
relations—so that they will be better able to 
establish the solid foundation for their systems 
of public administration that is referred to by 
Mr. Lepawsky. This foundation in any demo- 
cratic country is, after all, based upon the 
people’s understanding of what government is, 
what its functions are, and their support for 


* Unfortunately, there is no “reservoir” of talent 
readily available to assist public administrators in these 
functions; it remains largely to be developed and 
trained, combining the approaches of several disciplines. 
Most of the public relations courses taught in the col- 
leges and universities of this country are predominantly 
oriented toward private enterprise employment. The 
lack of useful, critical research in this area is also a 
handicap, though in Brazil, at EBAP, and to some ex- 
tent at ESAPAC in Costa Rica, substantial progress 
has been made in initiating and assembling a large num- 
ber of research reports into the public relations, infor- 
mation, and propaganda activities of many government 
departments and agencies. 
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and cooperation with government programs. 
More advanced countries lean heavily on broad 
systems of popular education to provide this 
foundation. But breaking through the barriers 
to understanding and cooperation in less de- 
veloped countries will challenge the best minds 
and require the development of new public re- 
lations methods and communications tech- 
niques. 

The principles of semantics, communication, 
human relations, and group dynamics are still 
in their infancy in many economically less-de- 
veloped countries. The younger administrators 
are usually eager to learn more about these 
fields with which, as yet. they have had little 
contact. Many administrators are also learning 
the importance of formal or informal public 
opinion pulse-taking as a prerequisite for es- 
tablishing and maintaining the complex pat- 
tern of cooperative relations with their publics 
that characterizes all modern democratic gov- 
ernments. 

It seems obvious that public relations meth- 
ods cannot be confined to improving direct 
contacts with the public or to regular report- 
ing by traditional means, as indicated by Mr. 
Lepawsky. As the British author J. A. R. 
Pimlott has shown in Public Relations and 
American Democracy, democratic government 
relies increasingly on persuasion in the effort to 
promote cooperative action by citizens for 
many administrative programs. Examples in 
the gamut of governmental services and pro- 
grams that depend upon persuasion for their 
effectiveness are soil conservation, fire preven- 
tion, and traffic control. Although persuasion 
is sometimes backed up by a big stick, usually 
that is a last resort. If it were not, the cost of all 
public administration would skyrocket, and 
efficiency would plummet.*! 

In economically less-developed countries as 
in others, public administrators need to do a 
great deal more to get their stories across to the 
people in terms that they can understand and 
respond to. Governments are engaged in a con- 
stant, competitive struggle for people's limited 
interest in and span of attention for programs 
of general public welfare. If public adminis- 


* The old formula of P plus R (performance plus 
reporting) equals public relations should, perhaps, be 
modified to P plus P plus R (persuasion plus perform- 
ance plus reporting) equals progressive public relations. 


trators confine their efforts to occasional re- 
ports and to bettering over-the-counter services, 
the result will probably be frustration and the 
postponement of many projects that are in the 
people’s interest.22 Democratic governments 
must take the offensive and get much closer to 
the people than they have gotten to date. There 
is no doubt that dramatization will have its 
place alongside programs for group participa- 
tion on a large scale. 

In conclusion, I should like to indicate my 
general agreement with Mr. Lepawsky’s com- 
ments that the prescription abroad of the 
U.S. professional's “establised repertoire of 
administrative techniques” may compound 
evils of proceduralism. 

There is a good deal wrong with the pre- 
sumption that “we,” the U.S. public adminis- 
trators, have all the answers, that Uncle Sam 
always knows what's best for “Junior.” Expe- 
rience has led many technical assistance experts 
to believe that the surest way to guarantee fail- 
ure on an international assignment is to ap- 
proach it with a ready-tied parcel of “gim- 
micks,” to be sold to or pushed across on the 
“natives.” 

International technical assistance, to be suc- 
cessful over any period of time, means that the 
individual expert must learn to adapt himself 
to the rhythm and flow of life around him: 
to listen, to observe, to find out what people 
want and think, or what they think they want. 
The individual expert is, of course, employed 
to bring into a foreign country a charge of en- 
ergy, a stimulus, based upon his own back- 
ground and experience and personality, and 
to aid the country professionals and adminis- 
trators in breaking through the patterns of 
“closed circuit” thinking and action that may 
exist in any given environment. But, it is a 
give-and-take process, a two-way street; the ex- 
pert has also a unique opportunity to learn, to 
improve his own concepts from observation of 
different, perhaps less rigid, aspects of human 
experience. 

This may also point to.the need of a longer- 
range approach, for more lasting results on 


™It would be interesting to consider how many of 
the U.S. postwar municipal and state bond issues for 
public improvements would have received approval 
without such vigorous and positive public relations 
programs. 
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programs for the improvement of public ad- 
ministration, with less dependence upon any 
“established repertoire of techniques” for the 
solution of administrative problems, and much 
more attention to the fundamental aspects of 
human relationships—to the creation of the 
desire to initiate and to maintain administra- 
tive improvements. There must be a frank 
recognition that the healthy minds of men, and 
their receptiveness to new ideas and influences, 
are of major concern in all areas of administra- 
tive progress. Without this factor there will be 
little development of less developed areas.?8 
Mr. Lepawsky expresses just concern about 
the overmechanistic and too standardized ap- 
proaches to international technical assistance 
in public administration. Yet, he also fears that 
international public administration training 
will go in for new, relatively untried courses. 
From my point of view, the only path lead- 
ing toward success in international technical 
assistance goes in the direction of boldness and 
experimentation. Certainly, somewhat mecha- 
nistic and standardized approaches have their 
place in specific aspects of administration, but 
only if combined with broader concepts.** 
Also, training in public administration in less 
developed countries must swing away some- 
what from its focus on central administration 
and devote considerably more attention to sub- 
stantive matters in such areas as municipal gov- 
ernment and administration and community 
development. In this last, India offers a prime 
case example.*5 These areas are the ones where 
administrative improvements often have more 
immediate impact on the lives of the people, 
helping to develop their initiative and confi- 
dence in themselves, so that they can translate 
into terms meaningful to them what better 
public administration offers. Moreover, prac- 


* Here we can note that both the Brazilian School 
(EBAP) and the Central American Advanced School 
(ESAPAC) have firmly and successfully established 
courses in applied psychology and human relations as 
essential parts of their schoo! programs. 

* The course on customs administration, offered by 
ESAPAC in 1955, attempted just this kind of combina- 
tion. 

* A good recent review of community development 
philosophy and techniques is found in Social Progress 
Through Community Development. Bureau of Social 
Affairs, United Nations, N.Y. E/CN.5/303/Rev.1; 
ST/SOA/26. November 1955. 120 pp. U.N. Sales Num- 
ber 1955. IV. 18. 


tical field work programs in these areas, for all 
general students of public administration, can- 
not but achieve worth while results in gen- 
uinely broadening their understanding of and 
capacity to deal with real problems in their 
respective countries.”6 


IV 


NTERNATIONAL technical assistance programs 
I do indeed offer “A Challenge to Public Ad- 
ministration.” But it would be tragic if leading 
U.S. professionals in the public administration 
field closed their minds to trends and develop- 
ments, and instead offered preconceived ideas 
and prescribed without diagnosis what should 
have priority in the public administration im- 
provement programs of particular countries. 
The tragedy would be deepened if they failed 
to recognize how the rise and influence of an 
informed, enlightened public opinion in their 
own country has made possible their own ad- 
ministrative machinery, so dependent also 
upon the role of public interest organizations 
and the vast systems of communication too 
often taken for granted by today’s administra- 
tors. They can afford even less to close their 
eyes to the fact that the United States is the 
country where public relations as a manage- 
ment tool has been widely accepted for practi- 
cal purposes, though it has been accepted more 
slowly by some theorists of public administra- 
tion. 

The less developed countries often must be- 
gin with the basic elements of administration. 
Effective communication, represented through 
modern public relations theory and practice, is 
such an element contributing to the success of 
efforts for administrative reform. This fact is 
recognized by progressive leaders within many 
of the less developed countries themselves; U.S. 
public administrators cannot afford to ignore 
it. The facts clearly call for increased attention 
to training and research in public relations as 
a tool and function of public administration in 
democratic government. 


* This has been the experience at ESAPAC, where 
the students of the first two general courses have par- 
ticipated in field work programs both in municipal 
administration and in community development. For the 
field work of the third general course, the students are 
engaged in a joint program study of metropolitan area 
problems in the San José region. 
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administrative decision-making. Presum- 

ing that the policies of a field office can 
be explained as the result of a series of decision- 
making incidents, this study seeks to explain 
how and, to a limited extent, why an office de- 
cides upon one alternative instead of another. 
The study is based on a sample of decisions of 
federal field offices located in the state of Wash- 
ington. 

It is easier to justify a study of decision-mak- 
ing than it is to carry it out because (1) almost 
no pioneering works exist which mark the 
shortest and safest route to the meaningful 
problems and data and (2) a study of decision- 
making must be launched from two presuppo- 
sitions which most of the profession would see 
as questionable.* 

The first presupposition is that each decision 
is not a unique incident different from all 
other decisions. In a profession which gener- 
ally holds administration to be an art where 
the difference between the effective and the in- 
effective administrator is an indefinable apti- 
tude for forecasting the unique and the un- 
predictable, this is not an easy presupposition 
to make. 

The second presupposition is that decision- 
making behavior is not an overtone or a by- 
product of well-recognized processes like bucg- 
eting or production control, but is in fact a 


TT is a report of a study of one aspect of 


Note: The competent assistance of Arthur Smith in 
the execution of the study during 1954 is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

* Presupposition is used here in its scientific sense. It 
indicates a proposition which has not been tested but 
which is logically necessary to the rationalization of this 
study even though it may be shown to be unsupportable 
through further research. 


stream of behavior having enough independ- 
ent identity to be studied. This presupposition 
seems obvious in some ways but it denies the 
traditional assumption that decisions are for- 
mulated through established administrative 
procedures and suggests instead that these pro- 
cedures are devices for implementing an ob- 
jective derived in some other manner. 


Methodology 


HE first practical problem in designing this 
bet of decision-making was the identifica- 
tion and definition of the specific variables and 
the relationships between them which would 
be examined. To evaluate some of the varia- 
bles described in the literature and to examine 
their own insights into decision-making, six 
thoughtful administrators were invited to con- 
sider decision-making. A number of long dis- 
cussions led to the conclusion that we under- 
stand so little about this process that an 
exploratory study ought to be made. 

Pains were taken to design an exploratory 
study which would cover as many aspects of 
decision-making as possible, because it was un- 
likely that a more intensive study could un- 
cover many variables or relationships beyond 
those built into its design. Though they did 
not include several aspects of decision-making 
which seemed important, the objectives of the 
exploratory study were defined in the forra of 
these questions: 


1. What kinds of individuals (in terms of organi- 
zational status and power) participate in decision- 
making; what channels or patterns of relationships 
do they use to interact with one another; and what 
means of communication are used to collect and 
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distribute information about problems which re- 
quire decisions? 

2. What kinds of values receive consideration as 
a basis for making choices between alternative 
courses of action? 

3. What forces, pressures, or circumstances pro- 
duce situations where it is either expeditious or 
necessary to make decisions? 


These questions called for more powerful 
data-gathering tools than were available and 
an element of risk therefore had to be allowed 
for in using less precise means of gathering 
data. The case history technique was selected 
because it offered the maximum opportunity 
for uncovering evidence of new variables and 
because, while it would not produce precisely 
comparable data, it would tend to highlight 
the uniqueness of the decisions studied. 

If case histories of decisions from numerous 
field offices were to be compared, some basis for 
identifying comparable types of decisions had 
to be developed. The six administrators agreed 
to prepare lists of what they felt to be the im- 
portant types of decisions made by field offices. 
These were then consolidated into one list 
which included twenty classes of decisions, 
such as budgetary, personnel, procedural, pro- 
gram, and structural. Tne panel also selected 
eight agencies whose programs reflected vari- 
ous types of federal activity. During a six- 
month period interviewers, aided by the panel 
members, sought one brief case history of each 
of the twenty types of decisions from each of 
these eight agencies. 

Two weaknesses appeared in the design of 
the exploratory study even before it was con- 
cluded. First, the list of types of decisions had 
been prepared in the hope that it might be re- 
fined and developed into a device which could 
be used to plat the universe of decisions into 
homogeneous, comparable classes which could 
be studied one at a time. Interviewers soon 
found, however, that administrators had dif- 
ficulty locating decisions which fitted the types, 
and that they also were offering the same de- 
cision as examples of two or more types. An 
immediate result was that only 108 of the an- 
ticipated 120 case histories were procured. But 
the more important consequence was the con- 
clusion that the list could not be used to iden- 
tify comparable types of decisions. A new basis 


for breaking down the universe had to be 
found. 

A second weakness in the exploratory study 
stemmed from overestimating the ability of 
administrators to recall details about decisions 
made more than a year and a half earlier. It 
was therefore decided that the major study 
should be restricted to decisions concluded 
during the eighteen-month period ending Jan- 
uary, 1954- 

Twenty-five cases from the exploratory study 
were discarded because they did not contain 
enough relevant information; the remaining 
83.were analyzed. One immediately had the 
impression that each decision seemed to in- 
volve so many kinds of behavior that did not 
appear in any of the others that comparison at 
first looked impossible. The method selected 
for analyzing the data was to examine differ- 
ences in various kinds of behavior involved in 
these decisions as a basis for identifying a single 
set of variables which would explain them in 
terms of deviations from a norm and in terms 
of the operation of a segment of a larger com- 
plex of causes. This is one of the methods of 
science. Once variables and norms represent- 
ing the range of their variation have been es- 
tablished, hypotheses which define causal im- 
plications can be constructed and tested by 
attempting to predict the outcome of an inci- 
dent where they are operating. If the major 
study was to contribute toward this end by pro- 
ducing several well-defined variables and 
norms describing their operation, the explora- 
tory data would have to be made to yield some 
indication of what these variables might be. 

While examining the data in search of vari- 
ables, several other conclusions were reached 
which would aid in planning the major study. 

First, though decisions could not be classi- 
fied determinatively into the twenty types, it 
appeared that they could be classified on the 
basis of their focus and the process through 
which they evolved. “Simple supervisory or 
operating” decisions appeared to involve a dif- 
ferent focus and process from “policy or pro- 
gram” decisions, though these terms seemed 
to apply to opposite ends of a continuum 
rather than to dichotomous types. 

Decisions could be divided into two classes 
if policy decisions were defined as involving 
the consideration of some new principle, tradi- 
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tion, custom, or legal point and supervisory de- 
cisions were defined as involving the applica- 
tion of accepted principle, tradition, custom, 
or legal position to a more precisely defined 
administrative problem. Also, the process 
through which policy decisions developed typi- 
cally involved numerous centers of power out- 
side the field office whereas supervisory deci- 
sions were developed within the office. Using 
this division of the universe, it was decided to 
limit the major study to the investigation of 
policy decision-making. 

In an attempt to define policy decisions more 
precisely so that an interviewer could identify 
them by subject matter content the following 
operational definition was devised. Policy de- 
cisions involve one of the following: (a) sub- 
stitution of a new for an old program or func- 
tion; (b) restructuring the formal organization 
of the office; (c) substitution of a new for an old 
procedure; and (d) selection of personnel to fill 
vacancies in the top two levels of line and the 
top level of staff positions. There is no implica- 
tion that these are mutually exclusive cate- 
gories. 

To test the distinction between policy and 
supervisory decisions and to test this opera- 
tional definition of policy, each of the six mem- 
bers of the advisory panel was asked to sort the 
83 cases into the categories of policy, policy and 
supervisory, and supervisory. The average of 
the six sortings was 50 supervisory, 18 super- 
visory-policy, and 15 policy. The substantial 
agreement between the way individuals classi- 
fied the same case was taken as evidence these 
definitions could be used to identify policy de- 
cisions, so defined. 

Second, it was hoped that budgetary deci- 
sions might involve one common complex of 
values, personnel decisions another, and so on. 
The exploratory data dissolved this hope. In- 
deed, these data provided no substantial evi- 
dence indicating the use of a consistent set of 
values either within or between offices. 

One explanation for this situation could be 
that personnel in different offices used differ- 
ent parts of similar value systems to deal with 
what appeared to be, but were not in fact, com- 
parable decisional problems. It is possible that 
a more satisfactory basis for classifying deci- 
sions would have produced data reflecting com- 
mon value orientations. Regardless, it was felt 


that insufficient data were available to design 
a procedure for studying the role of values in 
choice-making. To provide as much _ back- 
ground as possible in the projected study the 
decision here was to continue the more casual 
collection of data for each case history used in 
the exploratory study. 

Third, the exploratory study indicated that 
the analysis of decision-making from the point 
of view of question 3 above—what forces pro- 
duce situations where decisions must be made 
—was impracticable. To answer this question, 
data would have had to be gathered directly 
from all of the groups, interests, and individu- 
als outside the agency who participated in the 
process; to gather these data would have re- 
quired greater resources than were available. 
Here the decision was to secure the informa- 
tion that could be garnered from members of 
the field office. 

Any venture into a relatively uncharted area 
requires that one adjust to the realities of the 
terrain. In this case the adjustment involved 
focusing the major study on one process of 
what appeared to be three integral dimensions 
of decision-making. This necessary compro- 
mise meant that conclusions bearing on the 
really significant question—why do field offices 
choose one policy instead of some other one— 
had to be left to a later study or studies. The 
objective of the projected study perforce now 
became the development of a model which 
would comprehend the similarities of and ex- 
plain the differences between the decision-mak- 
ing processes of a sample of federal field offices 
in the state of Washington. Accordingly, the 
data from the exploratory study were exam- 
ined to identify variables which would de- 
scribe this process. They were then used to de- 
sign the interview schedule for the major study. 

One problem remained: to develop a meth- 
odology for the major study. The case history 
device appeared adequate but it was strength- 
ened by the development of an interview sched- 
ule indicating the types of data which were 
sought. An initial interview was to be held 
with an administrator who played a central 
role in making the decision, with follow-ups 
as necessary. It was found later that follow-up 
interviews with several people who partici- 
pated in the decision were necessary to insure 
reliability. 
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The impossibility of using probability sam- 
pling was seen as a major problem in develop- 
ing this methodology. Sampling allows gener- 
alizing for a well-defined universe, but drawing 
a reliable sample requires more knowledge 
about that universe than was available here. 
One did not know whether some offices made 
more decisions than others; whether the typi- 
cal agency made one or one hundred decisions 
a year; or whether the number of decisions var- 
ied according to the age of the agency or some 
other characteristic. Without this rudimentary 
information, probability sampling could not 
be used. 

Though it was a cause for some concern, an 
arbitrary procedure had to be used. Policy de- 
cisions had been defined as including four 
kinds of changes in precedent—program, struc- 
ture, procedure, or leadership. Twenty field of- 
fices representing every type of federal activity 
had been selected and it was decided that four 
case histories, one of each form of change, 
should be obtained from each office. 

Actually, only one of these offices had con- 
cluded four policy decisions of any kind in the 
eighteen-month period specified. The average 
was two. In the end, 33 usable case histories 
were developed which constituted not a sam- 
ple but an approximation of the universe of 
policy decisions, as defined here, concluded in 
these offices during this period. 

Of the twenty offices selected for study, ac- 
cess was denied in two, leaving eighteen from 
which case histories were taken. They varied in 
size (from 15,000 to 8 employees); function 
(service, facilitative, and regulatory); and 
length of existence in present form (from one 
to forty-seven years). Approximately one-third 
of the federal field offices in the state were rep- 
resented. 

Thus, even though probability sampling 
could not be used, there is justification for 
maintaining that case histories from additional 
field offices would not materially change the 
model described below since a considerable 
variety of offices is represented.? 


? Field offices included in the study were: 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Bureau of Employment Security 

Bureau of Reclamation 

Civil Aeronsutics Administration 

Civil Service Commission 


Perception 


HE first step in the decision-making process 
T in these eighteen field offices appeared to be 
perception of the need for a change in policy. 
In each office individuals received and dis- 
cussed information about things which were 
happening inside and outside the office; much 
of this information described the demands of 
clientele, political leaders, the press, and the 
central office concerned for policy changes, and 
almost everyone found these demands of in- 
terest. 

Behind this concern there seemed to be the 
assumption that the stability of a program is 
quite dependent upon its acceptance. Though 
each office seemed to be motivated to concern 
itself with support for policies, willingness to 
modify a policy in the face of information 
which indicated dwindling support varied. In- 
terestingly enough, those interviewed in offices 
which were most unresponsive complained of 
an unsympathetic clientele or unfair legisla- 
tive pressure whereas interviewees in the more 
responsive offices complained of vacillating 
leadership or of a staff unwilling to protect 
fundamental programs from a fickle public. 
Offices following a middle course complained 
of all of these things. One reason all offices con- 
cerned themselves with the reactions of these 
external groups may be that they were a con- 
stant source of irritation and stress. An office 
which did not attempt to maintain support by 
continually adjusting policies threatened its 
existence, whereas an office which was continu- 
ally changing policies felt the pressure of con- 
tinually emerging internal stresses.* 





Commerce Department (regional office) 

Federal Trade Commission 

Forest Service 

General Services Administration 

Military Sea Transportation Service 

National Labor Relations Board 

Naval District Headquarters 

Naval Shipyard 

Naval Storage Depot 

Ordnance Corps 

Port of Embarkation 

Quartermaster Corps 

Veterans’ Administration 

*The medical treatment program of the Veterans’ 
Administration in connection with nonservice connected 
disabilities illustrates this problem. This program is of 
immediate concern to the vetcrans groups, who support 
it, and to medical groups, who oppose it. If the VA 
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These field offices generally did not circulate 
information bearing on policy problems 
through formal channels; rather, they used the 
more flexible channels of communication of 
their informal organization. Although each of 
these intelligence systems was unique in form 
and structure, they involved people perform- 
ing similar functions in circulating informa- 
tion. 

Buyers, liaison officers, field representatives, 
traveling recruiters, and those who represent 
the office in Washington were often collectors 
because they had access to people outside the 
office with information about the way external 
groups were reacting to agency programs. In 
the larger field offices there was frequently an 
intermediary or transmitter who maintained 
contact with several collectors and passed their 
information on to those at the top of the in- 
telligence system. Staff personnel with inci- 
dental business in the “front office,” such as a 
purchasing agent or a chief of inspection or a 
safety director, often functioned as transmit- 
ters. 

Distributors typically had two functions in 
the handling of this information. First, they 
took the information provided by collectors 
and transmitters and from their own outside 
contacts and developed a factual representa- 
tion of the condition of program support. Sec- 
ond, they sent this centrally evaluated informa- 
tion back through the transmitters to the rest 
of the organization. One of the most striking 
characteristics of these intelligence systems 
was the selective distribution of information 
within the office. In general, information indi- 
cating support was freely redistributed but in- 
formation indicating dissatisfaction was pro- 
gressively screened out. 

The leaders of the field offices were always 
distributors in their intelligence systems. The 
group often included the heads of major divi- 
sions, top staff such as the personnel or budget 
director, and others who had substantial in- 
formal status in the organization. In several 
cases there was evidence that direct access to 





attempted to accommodate the conflicting demands of 
both groups this program would never reach admin- 
istrative maturity, but when it attempted to protect and 
stabilize this program both groups opposed it and sup- 
ported a reorganization which they felt would bring 
back the former responsiveness. 


this information was an important basis for 
the authority of the leaders. 

From agency to agency leaders used the in- 
formation which came to them in different 
ways. Some shared all of it with a small group 
around them, letting the bulk of their person- 
nel rely on rumor. Some circulated any infor- 
mation they considered reliable throughout 
the organization. Some held that information 
was an important factor in developing morale; 
others appeared to reject this view. While the 
data from these case studies are not conclusive, 
it appears that information about external re- 
actions to agency programs is the stuff which 
individuals in a field office use in thinking 
about policy problems and that it must be se- 
cured from so many sources that everyone in 
an office must rely heavily upon its intelligence 
system for this kind of information. It follows 
that the character of the information produced 
and distributed by the intelligence system con- 
ditions the way an office conceives of its prob- 
lems. 

The kind of information which an office col- 
lects and distributes seems to depend primarily 
on the orientation of those who participate in 
its intelligence system. Collectors exposed to 
thousands of bits of information filter out what 
they consider pertinent, and transmitters filter 
information further. Interviewees who were 
asked how they determined what information 
was useful and pertinent began by saying one 
learns by experience, but the rest of their com- 
ments indicated that this is not completely a 
matter of individual experience. 

The motivations of those who participate in 
this extraorganizational activity seemed to 
vary. Some with little status find that it gives 
them access to those above them in the hier- 
archy, some feel that it is important to be “in 
the know,” and some find that superior infor- 
mation enables them to extend their sphere of 
influence. Collectors and transmitters find that 
they are rewarded for and maintain their ac- 
cess to those “in the know” by providing the 
type of information they want. By trial and 
error, collectors probably learn to look for par- 
ticular types of information. Perhaps they de- 
velop rules of thumb which they use to iden- 
tify the “right information.” 

One interviewee may have been implying 
an additional basis for selecting information 
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when he said, “anyone in our office would 
know that the survival of our program depends 
upon the support of that group.” Another may 
have been touching on the same thing when he 
said, “the best sources of information are peo- 
ple who have been around here for awhile. It 
takes some time to get a feeling for the way we 
look at things.” This kind of evidence may in- 
dicate the existence of a body of belief of what 
the office feels it has learned from its previous 
experience. Perhaps the most important char- 
acteristic of these beliefs for the perception of 
problems is that they are a widely accepted 
concept of what the office must do to insure 
survival of its policies. 

Data from these case histories are consistent 
with some of the conclusions of Leighton and 
Selznick in their studies of this aspect of or- 
ganizational behavior.* Leighton found that 
beliefs are organized in a rough hierarchy, with 
broad general beliefs at the peak and succes- 
sive clusters of more specific beliefs below. He 
also found that beliefs are not only shared by 
the members of the group but that there is con- 
siderable social pressure to conform to what 
they dictate. 

Selznick applied the term “doctrine” to the 
sum of beliefs and held that the sharing of a 
body of doctrine gives consistency to the many 
dealings various people have with external 
groups, whether they be higher echelons, pres- 
sure groups, other agencies, or the legislature. 

In this study agency doctrine was found to 
be important in understanding an office's per- 
ception of problems. The values fixed in this 
body of shared beliefs seemed to represent the 
boundaries of ability to perceive the need for 
policy adjustment. For example, until “cost 
consciousness” became an element in the doc- 
trine of an ordnance depot, inspection costs 
which would have been considered prohibitive 
elsewhere were not given critical attention. 
Only after several internal upheavals which 
resulted in adjustments in depot doctrine were 
inspection costs accepted as something deserv- 
ing depotwide attention. 

The doctrine of each office may be a reflec- 
tion of its own unique history and peculiar en- 


*See Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing of Men 
(Princeton University Press, 1945), pp. 287-302; and 
Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots (University of 
California Press, 1949), pp- 47-59- 


vironmental pressures. In each field office the 
character of its doctrine and, to a lesser extent, 
the nature of its status system and the dynamics 
of its internal control process heavily influ- 
enced the acceptance of things to be regarded 
as problems requiring decision-making. 

Many of the decisions involved defensive re- 
actions where the office sought ways of avoid- 
ing any policy change; some appeared to in- 
volve changes which indicated an intention of 
adjusting to pressures but which did not result 
in accommodating enough of the pressures to 
dissipate them; a few appeared to have accom- 
modated values implicit in agency doctrine 
and some of the values implicit in the policies 
it was pressed to accept so that a program 
change was produced which was acceptable to 
those demanding modification, to those who 
supported the existing program, and to per- 
sonnel of the field office. 

The explanation of why one office chose to 
defend the status quo and why another office 
undertook a policy change would require more 
data on values than are available here. But 
whatever the qualitative aspects of an office’s 
reaction, the data indicate that the collection, 
transmission, and distribution of information 
conditions the remainder of the decision-mak- 
ing process and thereby its outcome. 


Interpretation 


T THIs point it may be noted that few ad- 
ministrators sensed steps or phases in the 
process through which a decision evolved. 
They appeared to react to each decision as a 
whole incident. One explanation for this tend- 
ency would be that the participant experiences 
only a segment of the behavior which produces 
a decision, and since he is primarily interested 
in the outcome his attention is focused so that 
he sees the decision as résulting from a single 
cycle of behavior. It facilitates understanding 
of the decision-making process, however, if it 
is broken into the several phases that contrib- 
ute to the emergence of a decision. The first 
phase, perception, conditions the alternatives 
which are perceived and thus the dimensions 
or aspects of the problem. The next phase, in- 
terpretation, determines the initial objectives 
behind which the power and influence of the 
field office will be mobilized. 
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During the interpretation phase, these of- 
fices considered alternative ways of reacting to 
pressure for change and sought to identify an 
objective which represented their stake in the 
problem. Alternatives were interpreted against 
what might be called the internal objectives 
embodied in the doctrine of the field office. 
Each office sought to maintain a secure place 
for itself as a full-fledged member of the gov- 
ernmental institutions of the Pacific North- 
west. Each office sought public approbation of 
its services. Most offices felt that they had been 
given a “mission” by the President—acting for 
the public—and they displayed a possessiveness 
toward “our mission” which assumed that they 
had something of a monopoly on this kind of 
activity. But in every office personnel, and espe- 
cially the leaders, felt that the satisfactions 
which might be gained from pursuing these 
objectives were in jeopardy from the start be- 
cause of external groups who wanted their 
services curtailed or wanted some other agency 
to provide them. For example, the Bureau of 
Reclamation felt it was confronted by groups 
who preferred to have the Corps of Engineers 
build single-purpose dams on sites which 
would provide them with irrigation water. 
Even postal officials had to balance the compet- 
ing interests of railroads, truck lines, and air- 
lines. 

In short, each field office felt it occupied a 
front-line position in a no-man's-land where it 
was constantly caught in a cross fire of lethal 
pressures. As a result, field office personnel ex- 
perienced a continuous, irritating, and some- 
times debilitating stress. Their problem was 
made worse by the fact that the office frequently 
had to deal with several decision-making prob- 
lems at once. 

The data indicate that the interpretation 
phase is the product of several intermediate 
steps. The people of an office seemed to weigh 
the consequences of disregarding externa! pres- 
sures for change against the internal price of 
accommodating them. So many considerations 
were involved in this weighing, however, that 
they were taken up by classes. In general, the 
first class of considerations involved funda- 
mental issues; the next class, program issues; 
the next, policy issues; and the fourth, action 
issues. In this way the problem was translated 
from one involving broad value considerations 


into one involving specific action issues. In 
this process somewhat vague and undefined ex- 
ternal pressures were made tangible so that the 
office feels it has “something to get its back 
into.” 

In the 33 cases discussed here there was no 
clear line between the daily discussion of in- 
formation representing the whole complex of 
external pressures which the office confronted 
and the discussion of a particular problem un- 
til “the word came out through the grapevine 
that the front office is going to try to do some- 
thing about” a particular problem. As “the 
word” became common knowledge it precipi- 
tated a great deal of discussion motivated by 
the feeling that whatever was decided would 
have its impact on everyone in the office. Dis- 
cussion typically led to the gradual develop- 
ment of an urgent feeling that the office should 
make up its mind and take a position. 

As the various elements of an office at- 
tempted to move toward agreement on what 
should be done, in all but two cases the office 
began with the question of whether to commit 
itself to considering a change, whether actively 
to resist proposals for change, or whether to 
wait and see what would develop (this 
amounted to putting the problem back on the 
shelf). Making this choice involved the office 
in discussions of its goals, objectives, and poli- 
cies and its experience with similar problems, 
as well as in an evaluation of the basis of the 
pressure for change. Inevitably the office also 
discussed concrete courses of action, but there 
is little evidence that these received more than 
discussion at this point. Those who pressed for 
some specific course of action might well be 
chastised for jumping to a decision before the 
whole problem had been studied. 

This step in the search for a course of action 
was concluded when leadership elected to con- 
sider a change in policy, resist pressure for 
change, or wait and see. Each of these alterna- 
tives led down roads going in different direc- 
tions toward subsequent choice points which 
involved quite different kinds of alternatives.® 

Seventeen of the offices chose actively to re- 


*Lawrence L. Durisch and Robert E. Lowry have 
identified some of the alternatives and the choices made 
in the TVA in, “The Scope and Content of Admini- 
strative Decision—The TVA Illustration,” 13 Public 
Administration Review 219 (Autumn, 1953). 
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sist pressure for change. Having made this de- 
cision, they had to decide whether to form 
alliances, or closer alliances, with various ex- 
ternal forces. Most elected to await further de- 
velopments, but some proceeded to anticipate 
the moves of the opposition and to develop 
countermoves. 

Ten of the offices determined to undertake 
a change. Their second choice point involved 
selection of the new policy. Next they con- 
sidered alternative methods of implementing 
this policy, and finally they proceeded to de- 
tailed plans for instituting the change. 

The six offices which disregarded pressure 
for change dropped the matter once this choice 
was made, though not all of the units in these 
offices let the matter rest. In several cases di- 
visions began immediate agitation to reopen 
the issue. 

Because a sampling design could not be de- 
veloped here there is no basis for maintaining 
that this distribution of these three types of 
responses is representative. 

One is led to wonder how a field office, sup- 
posedly responsible to a department, the Pres- 
ident, and finally to the Congress, may exercise 
the discretion to play such a key role in the de- 
velopment of policy decisions. The explana- 
tion may take two forms. First, it would be a 
misrepresentation of the data to imply that 
officers of the executive and legislative 
branches and the leaders of interest groups did 
not influence the field office during this second 
phase of the decision-making process, though 
not primarily through formal channels. Sec- 
ond, each of these field offices was in a position 
to develop a substantial power base. The fact 
that in only 2 of the 33 cases were the offices 
forced to abandon the choice they originally 
made is testimony to the power they were able 
to accumulate. 

Although each office mobilized support from 
different types of agencies or groups, three 
general sources of power can be identified. Su- 
periors, including bureau heads, Assistant Sec- 
retaries, the Bureau of the Budget, a congres- 
sional committee, or the department head, 
could commit some of the vast power of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches to the support 
of a decision proposed by a field office. Clien- 
tele and interest groups and other govern- 
mental agencies or jurisdictions that had an 


interest in an office’s program were a potent 
source of power. Finally, each office had power 
stemming from its expertness in its program 
area, its role as spokesman for a particular kind 
of public concern, and its ability to persuade 
its clientele. Sufficient power seemed to be 
available so that a well-disciplined field office 
with a single internally consistent set of goals 
could hardly be opposed.® But none of the field 
offices was able fully to realize its potential 
power because of internal dissension. 

A field office appears to be a natural point 
around which to organize power from these 
three sources but in each case, and particularly 
in the large offices of more than two or three 
hundred employees, power was split between 
two or more camps. 

The data are not conclusive here, but in 
about half of the offices power appeared to con- 
verge around two or three operating divisions 
having independent missions. In six offices, 
power was split between a professional and a 
nonprofessional group which disagreed on pro- 
gram objectives. Three offices had split over 
some issue unique to their activity. The ad- 
vantage of the divisions might stem from the 
fact that they are constituted to undertake a 
specific activity beriefiting a well-defined clien- 
tele, whereas the field office must coordinate 
the activities of several divisions to achieve 
what the personnel frequently feel is an intan- 
gible paper objective. The loyalties of person- 
nel seem to flow spontaneously toward divi- 
sion leaders, many of whose decisions reinforce 
the goals of their employees, whereas the r-an- 
ager of the field office often must “balance ac- 
tivities."? These conditions—and certainly 
others—tend to place actual control of the 
means of production in the hands of division 
leaders, forcing the manager of the field in- 
stallation to share his managerial role with 
them.® 


* Prior to 1952 the Bonneville Power Administration, 
for example, was seldom successfully opposed. 

"A district office of the Bureau of Reclamation, for 
example, includes a division responsible for power 
production which is concerned with holding enough 
water behind its dams to insure “firm power” through- 
out the year, and another division which delivers irriga- 
tion water to farmers and wants to pump water from 
behind the dam into its canal system. 

* For a penetrating discussion of some of the dynamics 
of power distribution in ECA, see Herbert A. Simon, 
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The head of a field office, of course, has ac- 
cess to an important source of power in his su- 
periors. Frequently support from this source 
neutralizes the demands of division heads, with 
the result that dominance goes to the faction 
which secures the most support from the third 
source of power—external groups. Since power 
from these groups was characteristically di- 
vided among several leaders in most field of- 
fices, a preponderance of power could only be 
developed through a junta-like clique of 
leaders who “‘scratched each other's backs.” 

Again the data are not conclusive, but per- 
haps because maintaining the support of a cli- 
entele group, of another governmental agency, 
or of the press takes a great deal of time and at- 
tention; perhaps because these power centers 
like to feel they have exclusive access to a mem- 
ber of the field office; and perhaps because any 
single individual finds it uncomfortable to 
represent the competing views of several ex- 
ternal centers of power, all but one small of- 
fice of those observed in this study mobilized 
power through a clique of leaders. 

Membership in this clique was based upon 
access to support from one of the three sources 
identified above. The head of the field office 
was usually the formal leader of the clique, 
but in several cases he was little more than a 
figurehead because two or three members of 
the group, holding a preponderance of power 
among them, worked together. The most typi- 
cal arrangement was an informal distribution 
of responsibilities among the members of the 
clique with the head of the office acting as 
chairman of this decision-making group. A di- 
vision head might take the lead in production 
matters, a staff man might have primary con- 
cern with clientele relationships, and other 
members of the group might take initial re- 
sponsibility for more limited areas. 

An apparent advantage of corporate leader- 
ship is to bring much of the expertise required 
to evaluate alternative policies together in a 
group that can develop the support necessary 
to establish policy. Since several of the mem- 
bers of this group usually head the intelligence 
system, it also has available to it the best in- 
formation the office can produce. 





“Birth of an Organization: The Economic Cooperation 
Administration,” 13 Public Administration Review 227 
(Autumn, 1953). 


The interpretation process operated through 
and from this leadership group. It monitored 
the activities of external groups. It sent up 
trial balloons. And it sought advice from the 
lower levels of the field office, from the upper 
reaches of the executive branch, from Con- 
gress, and from its clientele. Small groups at 
coffee or lunch spent endless hours speculating 
about the implications of proposed changes, 
timing, public opinion, and the like. And 
these discussions, which are the climate of 
opinion in an office, were reflected in the “front 
office.” 

The data do not provide insight into (1) why 
these cliques choose to resist change or accep: 
it or (2) why they reacted when they did. How- 
ever, it appears that the following are among 
the motives which influence such groups: (a) 
they seek to maintain, and if possible extend, 
their power in the field office; (b) they seek a 
reaction which is consistent with whatever ele- 
ments of agency doctrine bear on the problem 
and supplement this with consultations and 
discussions designed to secure acceptance of 
any matters which are in conflict with agency 
doctrine; (c) they seek to maintain and, if pos- 
sible, extend the mission and the prestige of 
the field office; and (d) they seek a reaction 
which will reduce to a minimum the possible 
emergence of further pressure for change. 


Struggle for Power 


HE decision-making process entered its 
T tira phase when the leaders initiated ne- 
gotiations with power centers outside the of- 
fice to procure enough support to sustain the 
course of action they had decided upon. Al- 
most to a man, the administrators interviewed 
felt uncomfortable in undertaking these nego- 
tiations. Some said their discomfort arose be- 
cause they did not have sufficient authority to 
deal with the problem. Others said it stemmed 
from the difficulty of getting outsiders really 
to understand the full scope of the problem 
confronted by the field office. 

Perhaps this general feeling of discomfort 
stemmed from the character of the environ- 
ment of most field offices. As they are begun the 
negotiations seem to precipitate an initial 
increase in rather than relief of pressure and 
tension. Washington may say that it has alway: 
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felt the need for certain refinements in a pro- 
gram and suggest that this is the appropriate 
time to consider them. At the same time 
clientele groups may be pressing for extensions 
of the program to a whole new area, and legis- 
lative spokesmen may be asking for a tempo- 
rary curtailment of the program. Leaders of 
the field offices found that merely opening up 
the possibility of change set off a host of incom- 
patible demands and suggestions which had 
apparently been lying dormant. When the 
equilibrium built upon temporarily accepted 
dissatisfactions is disturbed, the powers in the 
environment of an office seek a change which 
will bring policies more in line with their 
objectives. The root of the discomfort of the 
leaders of the office is that many of these de- 
mands are conflicting and some of them are 
mutually exclusive. 

In most cases the difficulties of the leaders 
were further complicated by the fact that these 
only partially satisfied groups had built a 
structure of alliances so that they could commit 
a good deal more than their own support or 
opposition to the course of action proposed by 
the field office. 

Several of these offices faced additional diff- 
culties because they lacked unity in the leader- 
ship group. In one case a division head who 
had won the support of a powerful clientele 
group “sat on his hands” until offered a quid 
pro quo which enhanced his position. In an- 
other case a powerful staff officer refused to ap- 
proach a superior who had once supported a 
rival. 

Though many of them found it uncomfort- 
able, most of these leaders appear to have acted 
on the premise that they had to develop a pre- 
ponderance of power behind their course of 
action if they were to pursue it successfully. 
The actual stuff from which this preponder- 
ance of power was built was a series of commit- 
ments of support to a common course of action 
from clientele groups, legislative spokesmen, 
other federal agencies, interest groups, Wash- 
ington bureau and staff heads, and from party 
officials. But the price of commitment to an 
alliance was compromise—modification of the 
course of action determined by the field office 
so that it more nearly accommodated the inter- 
ests of each potential ally. In general, adminis- 
trators stated that as a practical matter they 


approached a power holder with his interests 
in mind and sought to show him how the pro- 
posed policy would serve them more fully. If 
the power holder sought some further conces- 
sion the representative of an office could at- 
tempt to show why this could not be granted 
or agree to “see what can be done.” To the ex- 
tent that each member of the leadership group 
had this experience, and to the extent the con- 
cessions sought by power holders were in con- 
flict with each other, leadership found itself in 
a dilemma. Every case studied involved the 
leadership group in a predicament of this sort. 
Cases differed only in degree. 

Perhaps this is evidence of an insurmount- 
able inconsistency in the objectives of the 
various groups who can, because of their power 
position, claim an interest in the revision of a 
policy. A majority of the leaders responded to 
this impossible situation by burning the candle 
at both ends. One of them, for example, con- 
ceded a long-debated question of jurisdiction 
to another agency while forming an alliance 
with the leaders among its clientele. Another 
made conflicting commitments to a bureau 
head and a legislator after he learned that the 
Bureau of the Budget would oppose either of 
them. While these instances are not typical of 
the behavior of these administrators, they do 
indicate the kinds of responses administrators 
are forced into to provide support for a pro- 
gram. 

The data reflect three general patterns in 
relation to the mobilization by field offices of 
support for their proposed policy. A few of 
them analyzed the problem of mobilizing sup- 
port and, after identifying what they thought 
to be the most likely sources, they prepared a 
plan for securing it. In carrying out this plan, 
leaders approached power centers to which 
they had access, seeking their support. Where 
anticipated support was not forthcoming new 
support was sought until enough was available. 
All of these offices were successful in imple- 
menting their original course of action and 
they appeared to protect their policies most 
effectively. 

A more characteristic mode of developing 
support was “to beat the bushes for it.” Here, 
leaders set out to secure whatever support they 
could with the unstated objective of drawing 
off as much pressure as possible while making 
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as few concessions as possible. While leaders of 
the first group attempted to “sell” their 
policies, leaders of the second group sought to 
accommodate enough of the interests of the 
centers of power to win their support. These 
offices also tended to rely much more heavily 
upon bureau and department support than did 
those which tried to create their own “grass- 
roots support.” 

A third small group of offices did not actively 
seek support for their policies. In each case the 
leaders remained inflexibly opposed to any 
modification of their position until opposition 
developed which succeeded in getting a reversal 
of policy from Washington. In one of these 
offices a division was obliterated and in another 
the manager of the office was replaced. 

Two comments might be made on the 
character of the alliances which most of these 
offices formed. First, they appeared to be the 
most limited kinds of cooperative enterprise. 
The leadership group acted as intermediary 
between most of the power holders who com- 
mitted support so that in many cases the allies 
hardly knew of each other's existence. An 
alliance typically was built upon commitments 
to support specific policies, which meant that 
each policy decision required the negotiation 
of an alliance which would protect and sup- 
port it. 

Second, this intangible and usually invisible 
ad hoc support seems to be the material from 
which power is developed. Invariably a policy 
which must be framed so that it attracts enough 
allies to support it mirrors the values of the 
groups who enter the alliance. 

The data indicate that the cumulative result 
of the first three phases of the decision-making 
process is agreement on values by the various 
groups whose support is necessary to establish 
a policy. The preparation of a policy statement 
which can be used as a basis for administrative 
action is produced during a fourth and final 
phase. 


Formalization 


HE fourth phase in the evolution of a de- 
cision is formalization. Administrators are 
familiar with the problems of “firming up” a 
policy statement which is consistent with regu- 
lations, technically sound, and for which ade- 
quate implementation is available. In fact, 


many of the administrators interviewed here 
equated decision-making with formalization, 
as the term is used here. One might be justified 
in maintaining that they confused implemen- 
tation and publication with formulation. 

Where a change was to be instituted, this 
phase involved making a number of choices 
which translated values agreed upon during 
the struggle for power phase into operational 
or action objectives. Formal authorization to 
change an activity might be required; budget- 
ary allocations might be needed; personnel 
might be transferred or ceilings raised. Every 
such change sets off a wave of related changes 
which ripple out until all parts of the field 
office accommodate them. Staff units typically 
took the lead in polishing the crude outline of 
a decision implicit in the agreements de- 
veloped during phase three until it conveyed 
the intent of the decision-makers. The end 
product was often a supplement to a manual 
and a series of supporting documents which 
specified particular kinds of action for the seg- 
ments of the office concerned with the change. 

Where policy was successfully defended 
there did not appear to be any typical reaction 
during this phase, though some formal com- 
munication reaffirming the position of the 
office was published in each case. 


In an important sense the four phases of the 
model discussed here concern a more funda- 
mental process than decision-making. Percep- 
tion, interpretation, struggle for power, and 
formalization are phases of the process through 
which eighteen federal field offices in the 
northwestern corner of the nation made de- 
cisions. But a policy decision, as defined here, 
is one which concerns consideration of the 
precedents—principles, traditions, customs, 
and legal positions—against which an office 
evaluates its objectives, structure, procedures, 
and leadership. In short, decision-making has 
been equated with one aspect of organizational 
change. Perhaps what has been described here 
as a model of the process through which de- 
cisions evolve, with each phase being built 
upon the foundation of the phases which pre- 
cede it, is also a somewhat primitive model of 
the dynamic process through which organiza- 
tions grow and mature. 
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I 


HE proliferation of courses in public ad- 

ministration has made it possible to pro- 

vide training in practically every con- 
ceivable phase of the field. The gamut of 
instruction includes administrative law, per- 
sonnel techniques, budget operations, plan- 
ning and housing, correctional administration, 
human relations, and international adminis- 
tration, to mention only the more common 
offerings. With each passing year, students com- 
pleting the college and university sequences in 
this field represent an increasing level of pro- 
fessional competence in their knowledge and 
grasp of administrative concepts and tech- 
niques. 

Pleasing as this has been to the academician 
and to the employing governmental agencies, 
it should not be permitted to obscure our fail- 
ure to provide commensurately useful instruc- 
tion in an equally important aspect of the 
subject—the art of administrative survival. 
Only in pure theory is the implementation of 
governmental policy the sole concern of the ad- 
ministrator. From his point of view, the admin- 
istrative structure is also the scene of an 
unending and sometimes desperate battle for 
personal survival, power, and prestige. In large 
part, his career depends upon his skill at the 
game of bureaucratic realpolitik, i.e,, his mas- 
tery of the administrative version of “who gets 
what, when, and how.” 

The public employee who lacks at least an 
elementary comprehension of the major op- 
erational concepts and objectives of adminis- 
trative realpolitik is professionally handi- 
capped, no matter the measure of his other 
qualifications. 


Scanning the literature of American public 
administration, anyone familiar with the reali- 
ties of bureaucratic existence is struck by the 
almost total absence of any dispassionate anal- 
ysis of the nature and importance of adminis- 
trative realpolitik. While the scholarly com- 
mentators have given increasing recognition 
and emphasis to the importance of individual 
motivation in the administrative process, their 
discussion of realpolitik has been descriptive 
rather than systematic.! Much has been said 
about a philosophy of administration? but the 
possible relationship between such a philoso- 
phy and the practice of realpolitik has been 
largely ignored. A few novelists have dealt with 
the subject in a skillful and highly perceptive 
manner, but the fictional approach is, at best, 
an inadequate substitute for the systematic 
dissection and analysis which the academician 


* There is an abundance of illustrative material in 
Harold Stein, ed., Public Administration and Policy 
Development; A Case Book (Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1952). Though written in a humorous vein, some of the 
practical problems of bureaucratic existence are touched 
upon in James A. Perkins and Robert E. Sessions, “Ad- 
vice to the Eager Neophyte” 11 Public Administration 
Review 187 (Summer, 1951); and Robert S. Herman, 
“The Administrator’s Dilemmas” 15 Public Admin- 
istration Review 282 (Autumn, 1955). 

* For summaries of recent developments in the theory 
of public administration see John M. Gaus, “Trends in 
the Theory of Public Administration” 10 Public Ad- 
ministration Review 161 (Summer, 1950); Wallace S. 
Sayre, “Trends of a Decade in Administrative Values” 
11 Public Administration Review 1 (Winter, 1951). 
Dwight Waldo, “Development of Theory of Demo- 
cratic Administration” 46 American Political Science 
Review 81 (March, 1952) and “ ‘Development of Theory 
of Democratic Administration’: Replies and Comments” 
46 American Political Science Review 494 (June, 1952), 
by Herbert A. Simon, Peter F. Drucker, and Dwight 
Waldo. 
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can so successfully undertake. What is espe- 
cially curious is not that no one has done for 
the administrative art what Machiavelli did 
for politics but that even a preliminary effort 
in this direction has yet to be attempted.* And, 
unfortunately, this void in the literature re- 
flects a general failure to deal with the subject 
as an integral aspect of proper and necessary 
instruction in public administration. 

How can one account for this omission? Cer- 
tainly, the original “‘antipolitics” orientation 
of the leaders in the fledgling public adminis- 
tration movement has been an important fac- 
tor. “Politics” was viewed as bad, dirty, cor- 
rupt, ineficient. Public administration—clean, 
good, honest, efficient—was the necessary anti- 
dote and cure. Whenever possible, a sharp line 
was drawn between the two—explicitly, in 
terms of their respective provinces and modes 
of operation; implicitly, in terms of their moral 
and ethical status. Rooted in the essentially 
erroneous belief that governmental business 
should, could, and would be conducted in 
splendid and hygienic isolation from motives 
of personal, factional, or partisan gain, this 
tradition still poses a formidable obstacle to 


any realistic approach to the administrative 
process. 

This influence aside, discussion with those 
who teach in the field indicates that the failure 
to deal with the problem of administrative 


* Pat Frank’s two novels, Mr. Adam (J. B. Lippincott, 
1946) and An Affair of State (J. B. Lippincott, 1948), 
have excellent descriptive passages dealing with real- 
politik in the public service. For the art of administra- 
tive survival, as practiced by the professional! soldier, 
see John Marquand’s fascinating Melville Goodwin, 
U.S.A. (Little, Brown & Co., 1951). Both Marquand, 
Point of No Return (Little, Brown & Co., 1949) and 
Cameron Hawley, Executive Suite (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1952) have dealt with the phenomenon as en- 
countered in private industry. The Hollywood variant 
of realpolitik is deftly handled in Bud Schulberg’s What 
Makes Sammy Run? 

*Stephen Potter has come closest to a general intro- 
duction to realpolitik as a way of life in his semi-serious 
little studies of gamesmanship and lifesmanship, One- 
Upmanship (Henry Holt & Co., 1952). Discussions of 
special aspects of realpolitik in the realm of private 
enterprise can be found in the Fortune Magazine 
articles on “How Executives Get Jobs,” (August, 1953), 
“How To Fire an Executive,” (October, 1954), “How 
To Get a Raise,” (December, 1953). William H. Whyte, 
Jr. has brought together a group of related articles in 
his Js Anybody Listening? (Simon and Schuster, 1952). 


realpolitik is commonly justified on four 
grounds. These are: 


1. The argument that the ability to “play poli- 
tics” bears so negligible a relationship to success or 
failure in administration that it does not warrant 
treatment as an aspect of professional instruction. 

2. Agreement that skill at realpolitik is an im- 
portant professional asset but that, on moral 
grounds, it should be excluded from academic treat- 
ment. 

3. Agreement that some instruction in the sub- 
ject would be desirable but the objection that the 
average professor lacks the practical experience to 
deal with the topic effectively and realistically. 

4. The argument that however useful such 
knowledge might be, it can be acquired only in the 
rough-and-tumble combat of day-to-day bureau- 
cratic experience and is therefore not amenable to 
classroom transmission. 


The first contention warrants little serious 
consideration. Anyone who sincerely believes 
that power and promotion are awarded only 
on the basis of “pure” ability and that an eye 
to the main chance is totally unrelated to pro- 
fessional advancement, so lacks an understand- 
ing of the administrative process as to warrant 
almost summary disqualification as an instruc- 
tor in the subject. 

The more plausible argument that it would 
be immoral to familiarize students with the 
nature of administrative realpolitik has a fatal 
weakness in that it confuses analysis with ad- 
vocacy. Obviously, the political theorist who 
lectures on Machiavelli can hardly be accused 
of automatically endorsing his ideas. Similarly, 
a discussion of administrative realpolitik is 
not necessarily an endorsement of the phenom- 
enon but rather recognition of a ubiquitous 
and significant pattern of administrative be- 
havior and an attempt to delineate, for the 
student, the major characteristics of that pat- 
tern, 

The proposition that the average professor 
lives too cloistered a life to enable him to dis- 
course realistically upon bureaucratic realpoli- 
tik is, to put it mildly, rather disingenuous. 
Colleges and universities may be centers of 
learning but they are also administrative en- 
tities with the traits common to most sizable 
administrative organisms. The term “faculty 
politics” conveys an unmistakable meaning. 
As a rule the academician need only observe 
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life in his native habitat to acquire an ample 
stock of illustrative material.® In recent years, 
moreover, an increasing number of instructors 
have also had contact with administration in 
public and/or private agencies and have en- 
joyed additional opportunity for enriching 
their understanding of the art of administra- 
tive survival. 

There is partial validity to the thesis that 
proficiency in realpolitik, a subtle and complex 
skill, can be successfully acquired only in the 
course of actual bureaucratic existence. True 
enough. Just as one cannot become a successful 
politician merely by attending lectures or read- 
ing about campaign techniques, so the swift, 
sure understanding of how to cope with an ad- 
ministrative opponent is gained only through 
experience and practice. But the objection is 
quite beside the point. This is not a proposal 
that we set out to produce a breed of polished 
self-seekers. Rather, the suggestion is that our 
students be made aware that Machiavellian 
methods are employed even by dedicated pub- 
lic servants and that we ensure that our gradu- 
ates have at least a minimum familiarity with 
the stratagems most commonly utilized by the 
practitioners of administrative realpolitik. The 
“on-the-job” acquisition of this knowledge is 
too often a costly and traumatic educational 
experience. If training in public administra- 
tion is professional in nature and designed to 
equip the student for the practice of his chosen 
vocation, we are hardly justified in ignoring 
any legitimate aspect of that preparation which 
might contribute significantly to his long-run 
chances for success or failure. 


II 


F WE concede, however reluctantly, the de- 
I sirability of providing at least a general in- 
troduction to the subject of administrative 
survival, how can this instruction best be or- 
ganized and presented? Given the present lack 
of systematic writing on the topic, the acade- 
mician is in large part thrown upon his own 
resources. Until some consensus has developed 
as to the best mode of treatment, the ap- 
proaches and the analytical concepts will nec- 


’One need mention only Mary T. McCarthy's em- 
barrassingly accurate study of The Groves of Academe 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952). 


essarily vary from person to person. Yet, what- 
ever the organizing principle adopted by the 
individual instructor, certain key ideas, tacti- 
cal devices, and problems will undoubtedly be 
encountered, at one point or another, in all 
discussions. 

Somewhere it will be essential to point out 
that administrative decisions are not always 
made on the merits of the matter—to note, if 
only briefly, the relationship between a given 
series of administrative issues and decisions 
and an intramural struggle for personal power. 
There will have to be mention of the theory 
and practice of the “contact.” There will be 
discussions of the recognized techniques for 
undermining an unappreciative superior, for 
discrediting a troublesome rival, for disposing 
of an overambitious subordinate. There will 
be some treatment of the use of the memo- 
randum as an offensive and defensive weapon, 
and of the proper utilization of committees 
for fighting delaying or holding actions. The 
infinite potentialities of a skillfully devised 
administrative “reorganization” could hardly 
be ignored. And, of course, no analysis would 
be complete without attention to the practical 
application of the maxim “if you can’t beat 
them, join them” or a discussion of the time- 
tested and approved methods of avoiding a 
stand on an issue until the winning side 
emerges while, at the same time, conveying to 
all disputants the impression of unwavering 
loyalty and support. 

For those who espouse the “case method” 
system of teaching, no area of instruction could 
be more promising. An examination of the 
modus operandi of a judiciously selected group 
of successful administrators would afford a 
highly interesting approach and would give 
both students and instructor a chance to com- 
pare the relative efficacy of different practices 
in different situations. From such a body of 
comparative data there might well emerge 
“principles of administration” perhaps more 
realistic and more utilitarian than those de- 
veloped to date. 

Finally, it is even possible that in exploring 
this virgin province we may come upon the 
touchstone to the long-sought philosophy of 
public administration—or, more accurately, a 
philosophy of public administration. Robert 
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Michels long ago argued that the “iron law of 
oligarchy” inevitably caused the administra- 
tors of any organization, political or otherwise, 
to concern themselves primarily with their 
own power and privileges, rather than with the 
professed objectives of their organization.® If 
a philosophy involves the statement of ulti- 
mate goals (ends) and the methods whereby 
those goals may properly be sought (means), 
the elitist philosophy of administration has al- 
ready been partially formulated: the ends 
sought by administrators are those which are 
inherent in human nature’ and the perpetua- 
tion of personal advantage is the administra- 


* Political Parties, A Sociological Study of the Oli- 
garchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy (Free Press, 
1949) originally published in 1915. Mosca and Pareto, 
the other two great elitists, arrived at essentially the 
same conclusion. For recent discussions of some other 
implications of this theory see Alvin W. Gouldner, 
“Metaphysical Pathos and the Theory of Bureaucracy” 
49 American Political Science Review 496 (June, 1955), 
and John P. Roche and Stephen Sachs, “The Bureaucrat 
and the Enthusiast: An Exploration of the Leadership 
of Social Movements” 8 Western Political Quarterly 248 
(June, 1955). 

*“He who would set forth a convincing theory of 
public administration must be able to make up his mind 
regarding the nature of man and society.” George A. 
Graham, “Trends in the Teaching of Public Admin- 
istration” 10 Public Administration Review 75 (Spring, 


1950). 


tive consideration to which all other desiderata 
are finally subordinated.* The detailed eluci- 
dation of the means, i.e., the techniques most 
appropriate to this objective, would of course 
be measurably advanced by the development 
of the type of instruction suggested in this dis- 
cussion. 

The doctrine of realpolitik or, if we prefer, 
Machiavellianism has at least the merit of af- 
fording a simple, consistent explanation for 
human behavior, whether private, political, or 
administrative. For those who find this expla- 
nation unacceptable, it affords both the neces- 
sity of and a point of departure for the formu- 
lation of a more valid and perhaps more 
realistic doctrine. This, in part, was one of the 
consequences of the doctrine of realpolitik in 
the field of political theory. It is not incon- 
ceivable that a parallel version of this theory in 
the realm of public administration may simi- 
larly serve as a provocative and catalytic agent 
in the thinking of those concerned with the 
philosophy of administration. 

*Cf. Norton Long’s comment that the “. . . first 
objective—ultimate patriotism apart—of the adminis- 
trator is the attainment and retention of the power on 
which his tenure of office depends.” “Power and Ad- 


ministration” 9 Public Administration Review 260 
(Autumn, 1949). 
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HE identification in the Department of 
Defense of the positions that should be 
staffed with military personnel and those 
that should be staffed with civilian employees 
has been a matter for several inquiries by con- 
gressional committees. Recently, the Hoover 
Commission made specific recommendations on 
this subject; concurrently it also made recom- 
mendations for the development of career man- 
agers, military and civilian, for the logistics 
support activities of the defense establishment. 
The Army Ordnance Corps, itself a signifi- 
cant part of the defense logistics system, has for 
some years been engaged in establishing an in- 
tegrated system of military-civilian stafing and 
career planning designed to meet the needs of 
the corps and its people, military and civilian. 
This article describes some major features of 
that endeavor. 


The Need for Complementary Staffing 


HE Army Ordnance Corps has long de- 
"Leases upon well-integrated military-civil- 
ian teamwork for the effective accomplishment 
of its mission. Primarily, this combination of 
military and civilian staffing has evolved be- 
cause of the Army’s need and desire to rotate 
military personnel in successive assignments 
throughout the world to meet military require- 
ments and to develop sufficient numbers of 
experienced, competent military leaders. The 
military rotation plan and other factors, such 
as the need to do certain jobs with nonmilitary 
personnel, make it necessary for Ordnance to 
develop a stable civilian staff to provide depth 
of knowledge and skill within specialized sub- 
ject areas and continuity for essential continu- 
ing operations. Through this kind of interde- 
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pendent and mutually complementary staffing, 
Ordnance military and civilian personnel to- 
gether provide the requisite tactical and non- 
tactical leadership; the experience; the man- 
agerial, professional, and technical skill; the 
intimate knowledge of Ordnance materiel and 
service; and the sense of urgency required for 
superior performance. 

In this complementary staffing, the Ordnance 
officer brings to the combination experience 
and training which may be described as broad. 
Through his rotation in assignment in the 
continental United States and overseas, the 
officer's contribution is broad geographically in 
comparison with that of the civilian employee, 
who normally has had Ordnance experience 
only in the continental United States. The 
officer’s contribution is also broad technically; 
for example, he may have had duty in an arse- 
nal and in a depot, as well as with troops. Thus, 
he may bring to a procurement district assign- 
ment a background knowledge of supply and 
production which the district civilian con- 
cerned directly with procurement does not 
normally have. The officer contributes a knowl- 
edge of Ordnance as an interrelated system of 
commands, arsenals, troops, proving grounds, 
procurement districts, and depots. From his 
experience with troops he brings a first-hand 
knowledge and appreciation of combat re- 
quirements and troop needs for Ordnance ma- 
teriel which the civilian does not normally 
have. Last, the Ordnance officer brings to this 
combination of officer and civilian his knowl- 
edge of the Army as a military system. 

The Ordnance career civilian contributes a 
complementary depth of knowledge. The civil- 
ian’s contribution is deep with respect to (1) a 
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knowledge of people and relationships in a 
given installation and community, usually 
keyed to the accomplishment of a functionally 
specialized segment of the Ordnance mission— 
a knowledge that an officer may never achieve 
in the relatively short tour of duty permitted 
under the military rotation policy; (2) a de- 
tailed knowledge of operating policies and 
procedures peculiar to the local installation or 
activity; (g) a stability, continuity, and know- 
how with regard to his particular job assign- 
ment—three tools which facilitate his day-to- 
day activities; (4) an historical knowledge of 
what has been tried before, and succeeded or 
failed; and (5) a professional, technical, or ad- 
ministrative specialized knowledge—knowledge 
in depth of his particular specialty, be it stor- 
age, Ordnance design engineering, ammuni- 
tion inspection, or other. 

The officer and the civilian both contribute 
to an over-all sense of partnership and a recog- 
nition of mutual objectives that are a catalyst 
to and an essential component of their joint 
efforts to assure mission accomplishment. 
Through sharing their experience and com- 
bining their judgment in making day-by-day 
management and technical decisions, they con- 
tribute the breadth of military know-how and 
the depth of civilian know-how appropriate 
to their solution. Their contributions are com- 
plementary, not duplicating, the products of 
different accumulations of training and ex- 
perience. 

The essence of successful Ordnance staffing 
lies in establishing ways to develop optimum 
competency, both in officers and in civilians, 
to perform their respective functions. To this 
end, Ordnance is undertaking to provide maxi- 
mum career and developmental opportunities 
so that officers and civilians may grow in com- 
plementary career programs geared to the com- 
plementary values outlined above. 


Factors Affecting Planning 


HE Chief of Ordnance, the largest of seven 

Army !:chnical services, is directly responsi- 
ble to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics; 
the line of responsibility runs thence to the 
Chief of Staff, to the Secretary of the Army, to 
the Secretary of Defense. Staffing policies and 
career planning in Ordnance must therefore 
conform to the policy and regulatory require- 


ments of each of these four superior echelons; 
and in the case of civilian employees they must 
also conform to the policies and regulations of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

The Chief of Ordnance is charged, as part of 
his mission, with the development of officers to 
meet the worldwide Army requirement for 
Ordnance officer personnel. At any one time, 
probably not more than 35 per cent of his officer 
strength is assigned to elements of his own 
continental United States (CONUS) command. 
The remainder are on duty, chiefly overseas, 
with military elements which are not under 
his command, such as the overseas Armies and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). All officers are subject to Army pol- 
icies of periodic, worldwide rotation in assign- 
ment. In contrast, the development of Ord- 
nance civilian personnel is preponderantly for 
the CONUS structure under command of the 
Chief of Ordnance; their development is a 
normal part of a sound internal management 
process. 

At present, che Army Ordnance Corps has 
about 7,200 officers and 112,000 civil service 
civilian employees. Ordnance Corps missions, 
budget, and military and civilian personnel 
authorizations are, however, subject continu- 
ally to fluctuation, the degree and kind of 
change being directly related to the prevailing 
temperature of the “hot” or “cold” war situa- 
tion. “Peacetime” systems of organization and 
utilization of human resources must therefore 
provide a sound basis for rapid expansion to 
meet full emergency requirements. 

Ordnance planning to provide the maximum 
career and developmental opportunities has 
gone forward concurrently on three fronts: (1) 
the establishment by written policy of staffing 
patterns for each Ordnance installation and 
activity which identify the positions normally 
to be occupied by Ordnance officers and those 
normally to be occupied by Ordnance civilians; 
(2) the design and implementation of an Ord- 
nance officer career plan; and (3) the design and 
implementation of an Ordnance civilian career 
plan. 


Establishment of Military-Civilian Staffing 
Policy and Patterns 


Sg major objectives of Ordnance military- 
civilian staffing policy are (1) the maximum 
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utilization of military and civilian personnel; 
(2) the identification of the positions that will 
normally be staffed with military and with ci- 
vilian personnel; (3) the provision of mutually 
supporting and complementary military-civil- 
ian staffing at various managerial levels; and 
(4) the establishment of purposeful, attractive 
career opportunities for military and civilian 
personnel. 

Format. An Ordnance staffing policy consists 
of a written directive that describes the ap- 
proved organization and a chart that depicts 
it. The policy is issued by the Chief of Ord- 
nance or by a local Commanding Officer or 
Commanding General after approval by the 
Chief of Ordnance. Staffing policies and pat- 
terns are tailored to the particular installation 
(activity, command) need. 

Techniques and Procedures Used in Arriv- 
ing at a Staffing Policy for a Single Installation. 
The following procedure, used in helping a 
Commanding Officer (in this case an arsenal 
commander) arrive at his staffing policy for his 
approved organization, illustrates the consulta- 
tive services used throughout this work. 


1. The Commanding Officer is informed by of- 
ficial letter of the impending visit of the writer, and 
its purpose, and is told that while in the installation 
the writer will in effect be working as his staff man. 
He has normally been briefed on the entire ar- 
rangement at some previous Commanders’ con- 
ference. 

2. The Commanding Officer names some indi- 
vidual with whom the writer is to work directly. A 
staff member of the arsenal, selected for the pur- 
pose, is assigned to study the staffing policies of 
other Ordnance installations and to begin to rough 
out the particular installation policy. 

3. In the first days at the installation, an illus- 
trated briefing will normally be given for senior 
military and civilian personnel to acquaint them 
with the purpose, scope, and methods of the entire 
military-civilian career planning effort in Ord- 
nance. (A pamphlet has been published to help 
this effort.) 

4- Employing a work sheet designed to record, 
maintain, and demonstrate both organizational re- 
lationships and military and civilian staffing, a 
picture is taken of current staffing practice, from 
records. 

5. Visiting selected senior military and civilian 
managers of the installation organization, the 
writer asks and notes the answers to two questions: 

a. Is the organization and staffing shown on the 


work sheet currently accurate? If not, it is changed 
to reflect the actual situation. 

b. If the manager had his choice, how would he 
organize and staff his element and the entire ar- 
senal? 

6. A report is made by briefing to the Com- 
manding Officer of the existing installation organi- 
zation and staffing and the recommendations that 
have been gathered for improvement. The Com- 
mander is asked to state in each case how he, if he 
were entirely on his own, would want to. organize 
and staff his installation. 

7. A staffing policy, complete with organization 
and staffing pattern charts, is prepared reflecting the 
views of the Commanding Officer. This represents 
the policy he would pursue if entirely free to do so. 

8. The Commanding Officer brings this proposal 
into the Office, Chief of Ordnance, and shares it 
with the five General Officers who are Assistant 
Chiefs of Ordnance (Research and Development, 
Industrial, Field Service, Program Coordination, 
and Manpower). Each Assistant Chief is free to offer 
recommendations relating to his particular area of 
interest and to the entire installation structure, both 
for organization and for continuing staffing policy. 
The Deputy Chief and, at times, the Chief of Ord- 
nance participate in these discussions. 

9. The Commanding Officer takes his proposal 
and the headquarters comments back to his installa- 
tion and, “marrying in” with his local requirements 
the suggestions he has received, adjusts his proposed 
organization and staffing policy and pattern until it 
is ready for final submission for approval. 

10. Upon submission, the final proposal is for- 
mally cleared for concurrence with the participants 
in the Office, Chief of Ordnance. Differences are 
resolved by staff action, and the resulting organiza- 
tion and staffing policy is approved by the Chief of 
Ordnance for implementation. 

11. The Commanding Officer issues the approved 
directive and takes necessary implementing action. 


Developing a Policy and Patterns for a Type 
of Installation. The first staffing policy devel- 
oped for a type of installation was for depots. 
Major General J. H. Hinrichs, now Deputy 
Chief of Ordnance, at that time had operating 
control of twenty-six depots employing some 
40 per cent of the entire civilian personnel 
strength of Ordnance. The philosophy of ap- 
proach and the manner of operation in depots 
were identical for the first six steps described 
above for the arsenal illustration. Seven depots 
were studied and General Hinrichs and his staff 
were then briefed on existing practices and 
patterns and the recommendations gathered 
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DETRICT STAP TDN PATTERN A. for improvements. A proposed depot staffing 
{commanding Otticer (0) Cran policy authorizing one of two patterns for each 
a en eo | depot resulted. This proposed policy was sub- 
mitted to all twenty-six depots for comments, 
adjusted in accordance with these comments, 
1 and a single policy with two patterns issued by 
ee General Hinrichs in 1953. This policy and its 
== patterns have since been evaluated on the basis 
of experience and one major change has been 

made. 
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civilian staffing by levels in an organization, on 
a form resembling an organization chart. The 
second (Fig. 2) uses a columnar arrangement to 
portray specifically the staffing for each author- 
ized organizational element. Both apply identi- 
cal principles. 

What the Staffing Policies and Patterns Do. 
Staffing policies and patterns perform the fol- 
lowing functions: 


1. Identify the positions normally stafied with 
military and with civilian personnel. 

2. Eliminate “dual staffing”; i.e., the occupation 
of the same position by a military officer and a 
civilian. 

3. Clarify lines of authority, responsibility, and 
accountability by defining organizational titles and 
specifying their use. For example, the titles “mili- 
tary chief” and “civilian chief” are no longer used. 

4. Define career “ladders of opportunity” for 
military and civilian personnel in each installation. 

5. Eliminate the intermixture of military and 
civilian staffing in the same line of authority and 
responsibility. 

6. Establish identified military developmental 
opportunities for officer personnel in the CONUS 
command structure to meet the worldwide military 
requirement for Ordnance officers and identified 
career developmental opportunities for civilian em- 
ployees to meet the CONUS command structure 
need. 

7. Provide a basis for better planning for the 
retention of skilled know-how in periods of reduc- 
tion and for more orderly expansion in emergencies. 


Status. All but four major Ordnance installa- 
tions and activities are now covered by tailor- 
made staffing policies that have been approved 
or are in process of approval. When all are com- 
pleted, it will be possible to extract from them 
common denominators of principle and policy 
for publication as an over-all Ordnance Corps 
military-civilian staffing policy and pattern. 


The Ordnance Officer Career Plan 


RDNANCE Officer career planning is directed 
O to the technical and managerial develop- 
ment of officer personnel in selected materiel 
(commodity) areas. The program is designed to 
provide progressive, long-range development of 
each officer member of the corps through ap- 
propriate training and on-the-job experience. 
One purpose in establishing military-civilian 
staffing patterns for Ordnance installations has 


been to identify for Ordnance officer occupancy 
positions that do provide appropriate career 
experience and training. 

Planned Periods of Development. The Ord- 
nance officer career program emphasizes four 
major periods of development: (1) military de- 
velopment; (2) Ordnance development; (3) 
command and staff intermediate; and (4) com- 
mand and staff. Figure 3 indicates the kind of 
progressive duty assignments contemplated for 
the Ordnance officer under the career program. 

The three-year military development period 
is devoted to providing the junior officer with 
training and experience in the command of 
troops in the field while on duty with combat 
arms. The officer’s development continues with 
attendance at the Ordnance company officer 
course at the Ordnance School. This course 
provides basic knowledge of the four materiel 
areas of concentration (automotive, armament, 
guided missiles and fire control, and ammuni- 
tion) which constitute Ordnance commodities. 
The officer will with counselling select the ma- 
teriel area in which he desires to concentrate 
and, subject to over-all requirements, this 
selection will determine the technical course of 
instruction he next attends and the course of 
his development during his Ordnance develop- 
ment period. 

During the next ten years, in the Ordnance 
development period, the Ordnance officer 
serves tours in two functional areas—research 
and manufacturing and field service (supply 
distribution and maintenance)—and at least 
one tour of duty with troops. Throughout this 
period, he remains in his materiel area of con- 
centration. For example, an officer “majoring” 
in ammunition will serve a research and manu- 
facturing tour at an Ordnance installation 
primarily concerned with ammunition, such as 
Picatinny Arsenal, with its national research 
and development mission for ammunition 
items and its pilot manufacturing plant, or at 
one of the ammunition manufacturing plants 
or works. The objective during this tour is to 
give the officer the widest possible develop- 
mental opportunity and training in ammuni- 
tion which the installation can offer, plus the 
widest possible orientation to senior manage- 
rial problems encountered in the accomplish- 
ment of that kind of mission. Troop duty dur- 
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ing the Ordnance developmental period should 
be with ammunition units. 

During his seven-year command and staff 
intermediate period, the officer will normally 
serve two tours of duty—one in the area of field 
service and one in research and manufacturing. 
The field service tour will provide experience 
in Ordnance supply management across more 
than one materiel area. The research and man- 
ufacturing tour will be in a materiel area other 
than that in which the officer has heretofore 
concentrated, normally in a related area; for 
example, he may move from ammunition to 
armament. 

Ordnance officer career development oppor- 
tunities in CONUS commands and installa- 


tions under command of the Chief of Ordnance 
are normally of four kinds. 

Commanding Officer. This position offers 
opportunity to exercise managerial ability and 
enterprise in command of a particular type of 
Ordnance command in preparation for other 
senior command and top staff assignments in 
the United States Army. 

Senior Operating Officer and Senior Staff 
Officer. These positions, which are being identi- 
fied for Ordnance officer occupancy in Ord- 
nance staffing policies and patterns, include 
positions such as assistant for supply opera- 
tions, and assistant for administration and 
service in depots; assistant commanding officer 
and executive officer, and division chief, inspec- 
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tion division, in procurement district offices; 
and other similar senior managerial positions 
in commands and arsenals. Such assignments 
offer continuing managerial and technical de- 
velopmental opportunities for Ordnance field- 
grade officers. 

Staff Officer and Project Officer to Senior Op- 
erating and Senior Staff Officer. These assign- 
ments include duty on the immediate staff of 
any of the officers in senior operating and senior 
staff managerial assignments. Officers selected 
for staff assistant or project officer assignments 
are usually company grade, although majors 
and, at times, lieutenant colonels may also be 
so assigned. Officers in these positions are nor- 
mally designated assistants to the senior officers 
to whom they are assigned or they may be 
designated project officers. The purposes in 
assigning the junior Ordnance officer to a staff 
position on the immediate staff of a senior Ord- 
nance officer occupying a key managerial posi- 
tion in the CONUS installation, activity, or 
command are: 


1. To provide Ordnance officers occupying senior 
managerial positions with military staff to aid them 
in the planning, control, and constant improvement 
of the operations for which they are responsible. 

2. To provide the junior officer the direct atten- 
tion, guidance, and supervision of an experienced 
Ordnance officer senior to him, who is also his rating 
officer. 

3. To provide the junior officer at a point early in 
his career with the opportunity to understand the 
managerial and technical problems facing senior 
Ordnance officers in CONUS commands, and as a 
staff assistant to such an officer to participate directly 
in the solution of major managerial problems. 

4- To provide commanding officers and their 
senior operating and staff officers with maximum 
flexibility in the assignment of individual junior 
officers in accordance with their career development 
needs, while permitting these officers to contribute 
to installation management. 


Junior Engineering Officer. Technically edu- 
cated Ordnance officers, assigned to senior 
officers, are often detailed by them to selected 
elements of a technical organization in an arse- 
nal, such as research and development labora- 
tories and industrial engineering or production 
activities. As a junior engineering officer, the 
officer is in a position to contribute significantly 
to the operation and also to develop his tech- 


nical knowledge of research, development, in- 
dustrial engineering, and production problems 
and methods in a commodity area. Such a posi- 
tion is normally nonsupervisory; if supervisory, 
it is limited to a staff assigned for a designated 
technical project. These positions are normally 
intended to provide developmental opportu- 
nity for technically trained Ordnance officers 
of company grade. 


The Ordnance Civilian Career Plan 


HE Ordnance civilian career plan, as de- 
T pictea in Figures 4 and 5, is a tool for use in 
designing career programs for selected civilian 
occupational career fields. Figure 4 indicates 
the process by which trainees for the “hard 
core” career service of a particular occupa- 
tional field are attracted, considered, tested, 
screened, selected, and developed during jun- 
ior, intermediate, and senior periods of devel- 
opment. Figure 5 indicates the four essential 
elements of an Ordnance Corps civilian career 
program for an occupational career field. This 
chart is used as a tool to assure that planners 
give attention to these necessary elements of a 
rounded career program. 

The plan is designed to develop and main- 
tain a continuing supply of qualified civilian 
talent for key civilian staffing requirements in 
occupational fields important to successful ac- 
complishment of the mission of the Ordnance 
Corps. It affords interested and qualified civil- 
ian employees career and development oppor- 
tunities in the Ordnance Corps vastly wider 
and more rewarding than would otherwise be 
available. For each selected occupational area, 
the plan marshals into a coordinated career 
program methods and techniques for recruiting 
and selection, for intern training, for providing 
Ordnance Corps-wide job opportunities, and 
for advanced and continuing technical and 
managerial training. 

Assistant Chief of Ordnance for Manpower. - 
This officer is assigned responsibility for (1) 
staff supervision of Ordnance Corps military 
and civilian career plans; (2) staff supervision 
of the civilian career programs necessary to 
meet staffing requirements for those occupa- 
tional fields common to the majority of Ord- 
nance installations, e.g., accounting and fiscal, 
legal, personnel specialist; and (3) providing 
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staff services to the Assistant Chiefs of Ord- 
nance in planning and executing civilian ca- 
reer programs for occupational fields peculiar 
to their assigned mission functions. 

Assistant Chief of Ordnance. Each Assistant 
Chief of Ordnance assigned responsibility for 
exercising Ordnance-wide staff supervision of 
a mission function is responsible for civilian 
career planning and programing for those oc- 
cupational fields essential to the execution of 
his mission functions. 

Chief of Staff Office. The chief of each staff 
office, OCO, is assigned responsibility for (1) 
initiating and recommending to the Office of 
Manpower the development of Ordnance-wide 
civilian career programs for those occupational 
fields related to his assigned staff supervisory 
functions; and (2) assisting in the execution of 
such programs. 

The Career Planning Task Group. In addi- 
tion to the civilian career plan depicted in 
Figures 4 and 5, and the civilian career planning 














policies and responsibilities that have been de- 
scribed, the need for other devices and tools has 
become apparent. One need has been for a way 
to combine the capabilities of occupational 
specialists with those of personnel specialists 
(placement, training, employee relations, salary 
and wage analysts) in designing career pro- 
grams for occupational career fields. The ex- 
perimental device for this purpose has been the 
career planning task group for a selected ca- 
reer field, which includes personnel and occu- 
pational specialists. The assigned mission of 
the task group is to apply the concepts of the 
Ordnance civilian career plan to the Ordnance 
Corps-wide career requirements for the des- 
ignated career field and to design, in writing, 
the ordnance civilian career program for that 
field. 

Portraying Corps-Wide Requirements and 
Opportunities in a Career Field. Visualizing 
Ordnance Corps-wide requirements and em- 
ployment opportunities, at a point in time, has 
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been accomplished through the use of what 
has come to be called a “career cone.” If the 
number of positions at each grade level for a 
given line of work or occupation are plotted 
horizontally to scale, beginning at the top with 
the highest grade level and descending down 
the chart, the resulting figure normally re- 
sembles a cone. 

There are two ways of looking at such a “‘ca- 
reer cone.” An employee will be inclined to 
scrutinize the cone to ascertain the career op- 
portunities represented by it for his line of 
work. For example, for 125 engineers at grade 
GS 9, 70 engineer positions at grade GS 11 
represent 70 career and advancement oppor- 
tunities, if through career planning such op- 
portunities are made available to the qualified 
engineers at GS g level. Management, on the 
other hand, will regard the cone as a represen- 
tation of talent requirements to get its mission 
accomplished. Ordnance civilian career plan- 
ning takes into account both points of view. 


Cones have been prepared depicting Ord- 
nance Corps-wide requirements and employ- 
ment opportunities, at certain dates, for a large 
number of key occupations. The “cones” are 
strikingly and significantly different. Figure 6 
depicts a very conventional cone—the procure- 
ment (purchasing) occupational field, GS 2020. 
The solid cone and the data on the chart are 
for June 30, 1953. The numbers portray simple 
statistical data deduced from the cone. These 
“cones” have proved to be valuable reconnais- 
sance tools in planning career programs. 

Determining the Minimum Continuing Ca- 
reer Requirement for the Career Field and the 
Annual Career Input Requirement. Ordnance 
Corps employment in some occupational fields 
fluctuates considerably and the fluctuation is 
not uniform for all fields. Career planning, 
then, must be geared to the minimum continu- 
ing career requirements and opportunities in 
the particular line of work and the input of 
trainees at junior levels must be geared to sup- 
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port the career requirement. The task group, 
using the career cone, computes the estimated 
annual career input needed to sustain the ca- 
reer requirement. 

Visualizing Objectives—“Three-Dimensional 
Career Managers” for Mission Occupational 
Fields. The Ordnance Corps requires civilian 
managerial ability in specialized (functional) 
occupational fields to complement and support 
military staffing. In many of the occupations 
important directly to the accomplishment of 
mission, the corps requires career civilians who 
have developed the managerial know-how, the 
occupational know-how, and the commodity 
know-how requisite to the holding of senior 
operating positions. For instance, a civilian 
chief of an Ammunition Storage Division at a 
depot is a manager of storage of ammunition, 
and he must possess managerial know-how in 
the storage occupational field with respect to 
ammunition as a commodity. By contrast, 
among the staff and service functions, the com- 
modity dimension is not so important. For ex- 
ample, a comptroller will be expected to have 
managerial know-how in the accounting and 


fiscal occupational fields, but this know-how 
can be applied equally well in other Army tech- 
nical services, and in fact in other areas of 
government or in business, with a minimum 
of transition training. For this reason, Ord- 
nance is concentrating on planning civilian 
career programs in the mission occupations in 
which commodity know-how is important; it 
anticipates working with higher echelons of 
the Army in jointly planning and implement- 
ing career programs for the staff and service 
occupations where the commodity dimension 
is not so significant. 

In providing selected career people with the 
maximum developmental opportunity during 
their progression from junior to intermediate 
to senior level positions in a career field, the 
following emphases are given: (1) early broad 
familiarization with the total field of work or 
occupation; (2) specialization in the particular 
career program, in which the employee is af- 
forded experience in depth in his selected 
specialty during his late junior, intermediate, 
and possibly early senior periods; and (3) 
broad managerial and occupational knowledge 
for work at the senior levels. 

The Ordnance Corps civilian career plan 
contemplates that the development of mana- 
gerial, occupational, and commodity ability 
will be planned for in each career program, to 
begin at the entering junior level and to con- 
tinue through the remainder of the employee's 
career in Ordnance. The goal is the blending 
of technical and managerial understanding 
and ability in a manner appropriate to each of 
the three levels and three periods of service. 

Task Group Handbook. To facilitate the 
work of task groups a Civilian Career Planning 
Task Group Handbook incorporating these 
and other concepts, and explaining in detail 
how to design occupational career programs, 
has been prepared. 

An Ordnance Civilian Career Program for a 
career field, prepared in writing as a result of 
the task group’s work, includes all four “ele- 
ments” of the civilian career plan. (Fig. 5.) Such 
a program document thus specifies the means 
for (1) attracting, recruiting, and selecting ca- 
reer service trainees, at the designed junior 
entrance level; (2) intern-type training for ca- 
reer service trainees; (3) advanced training; 
and (4) a corps-wide central qualifications file 
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and referral service. The action tools needed 
to inaugurate all four of these action elements 
are included in the document. 

Status. At this writing, Ordnance has two 
occupational civilian career programs in op- 
eration. Both are undergoing evaluation and 
further planning for improvement. Task 
groups have virtually completed program 
plans for two other career fields, and planning 
is in process for eleven other selected civilian 
career fields. When these and other civilian 
career programs become fully operational, 
Ordnance will reap in these lines of work the 
benefits it has received from its one long-stand- 
ing career program for civilian specialists—the 
Ordnance ammunition inspector-surveillance 
career program. Begun in 1922, and still being 
improved, this single program has met world- 
wide requirements for ammunition surveil- 
lance inspectors. 


Conclusion 


HE purpose of this staffing policy and career 
‘1 ee work has been to establish in 


Ordnance the systems necessary to provide 
needed career personnel capabilities, military 
and civilian, for the corps and its mission. In 
the career resources phase of its organizational 
preparedness, at the moment Ordnance is 
somewhat like a businessman who has decided 
to build a plant to produce a custom-made 
product for an identified market. Ordnance 
has identified the need, designed the plant, and 
poured a solid foundation and floor for it. 
Some production tools have been found, 
adapted to the purpose, and installed. People 
are learning how to operate these tools while 
developing and installing others. Some proto- 
type programs produced by this plant are 
ready for use and test, and others are being 
fabricated. But there is hardly a roof on the 
building yet, the machinery is experimental, 
and the product is not yet evaluated. As with 
so many other things in the 144-year history of 
this organization, time will tell how well its 
military-civilian staffing policy and career plan- 
ning have been conceived and executed. 
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— six books add much to our informa- 
tion and knowledge about chief executives. 
Two of them represent general appraisals of 
the American Presidency; two of them repre- 
sent, each in a different way, the presidential 
records of Harry S. Truman and of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; a fifth portrays the shadowy office 
of the Vice Presidency; and the sixth provides a 
useful counterpart with its description of the 
office of the British Prime Minister. 

Students and practitioners of public admin- 
istration will find these volumes useful and re- 
warding in a number of ways. They provide 
new insight and information about an institu- 
tion of great significance but of neglected em- 
phasis in public administration—the office of 
chief executive, especially the elected chief ex- 
ecutive. They provide useful models for the 


analysis and understanding, and no doubt the 
improvement, of the offices of other chief ex- 
ecutives, especially those of state governors, 
mayors, and the emerging county government 
executives. They also probe directly and indi- 
rectly into some of the major assumptions 
which the literature of public administration 
makes about the relationships of administra- 
tive agencies to chief executives. 


I 


LINTON Rossirer’s The American Presi- 
dency is the best general treatise we have 
yet had on the Presidency. It is brief, but it is 
also concise and comprehensive. It is written 
with singular flair, with felicity of style and 
organization; and it is distinguished by a ma- 
ture and sophisticated judgment about the 
Presidency and its place in the American con- 
stitutional and political system. 

Although the author modestly describes his 
effort as “at best an impressionistic rendering 
of the main dimensions” of the Presidency, his 
six tightly packed chapters capture more of the 
essence of the contemporary Presidency than 
any preceding study. The first chapter, “The 
Powers of the Presidency,” enriches our under- 
standing of the office by its novel delineation 
of ten major roles of the President: chief of 
state, chief executive, chief diplomat, chief leg- 
islator, commander-in-chief, chief of party, pro- 
tector of the domestic peace, voice of the peo- 
ple, manager of prosperity, and leader of a 
coalition of free nations. 

The second chapter, “The Limits of the 
Presidency,” elaborates the “brakes” upon 
presidential power: the Congress, the courts, 
the top civil and military officials, the opposi- 
tion party (and to some considerable extent, his 
own party), the federal system, the “free enter- 
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prise” character of our society (with its decen- 
tralization of decision-making), the pressures 
of the overseas coalition leaders, and the re- 
straining effects of public opinion at home. 

The third and fourth chapters, “The Presi- 
dency in History” and “The Modern Presi- 
dency,” trace the growth of the office from its 
eighteenth-century origins to its grand dimen- 
sions of the mid-twentieth century. Chapter 
five deals with “The Modern Presidents”: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower—appraising each of 
them against eight tests of presidential great- 
ness, placing F. D. R. among the first five of the 
great Presidents, Truman among the first 
eight, and concluding that Eisenhower will 
probably rank among the first nine. (In chap- 
ter three the author places Washington and 
Lincoln at the top, Jackson and Wilson at the 
next level, Theodore Roosevelt and Thomas 
Jefferson just below them.) 

Chapter six, “The Presidency Reconsid- 
ered,” is an evaluation of the criticisms of the 
Presidency and an appraisal of current pro- 
posals to improve the office. After reviewing 
the suggestions for changing the machinery for 
nominating and electing the President, for re- 
ducing the burdens of the office, for increasing 
presidential control over the executive branch, 
for providing closer relationships with Con- 
gress, Professor Rossiter concludes, while en- 
dorsing several minor proposals for improve- 
ment, that “the Presidency is in a sturdy state 
of health” and “we should confine ourselves to 
small readjustments”; in short, as he puts it, 
“leave your Presidency alone.” 

Professors Corwin and Koenig, in The 
Presidency Today, present a more specialized 
examination of the presidential office, and they 
are less inclined than Rossiter to refrain from 
proposing important changes in the institu- 
tion. Their study begins with a chapter, “The 
Presidency in Perspective,” which, drawing 
heavily upon Corwin’s The President, Office 
and Powers, 1787-1948, is largely historical and 
ends upon the familiar and distinctive Cor- 
winian note: “the history of the presidency is a 
history of aggrandizement.” The second chap- 
ter, “Of Presidential Prerogative,” is concerned 
with the power “claimed by the President pri- 
marily on the basis of the Constitution itself,” 
an appraisal of the aggrandizement which the 


constitutional phrases conferring power upon 
the President have undergone. 

The focus of attention then shifts, so to 
speak, from the public law aspects of the Presi- 
dency to its political aspects. Chapter three, 
“Presidential Leadership,” presumably the 
work primarily of Mr. Koenig, deals with the 
President in four major capacities: discoverer 
and builder of public sentiment, administra- 
tive chief, party leader, and legislative leader. 
These presidential opportunities and responsi- 
bilities are described and appraised cogently 
and skillfully. In discussing the President as 
legislative leader, Corwin and Koenig restate 
the proposal which Mr. Corwin has urged since 
1940: that a new type Cabinet be established 
in which the leaders of Congress would serve 
as members. Chapter four, “Selection and Ten- 
ure,” examines with care and precision the 
proposals for changing the methods of nomi- 
nating and electing the President, the dilem- 
mas resulting from presidential disability, and 
the problems of transition between Presidents. 

The distinctive feature of the Corwin-Koe- 
nig volume, especially in contrast with Rossi- 
ter’s, is to be found in its concern over the 
present magnitude of presidential power. The 
authors view this power as being too personal- 
ized, too independent, too large. They seek 
ways and means to restore and maintain the 
“national legislative power” and to make it 
“more readily available” as a balance to presi- 
dential power. 

In The Truman Administration; Its Princi- 
ples and Practices, Mr. Koenig, as editor, brings 
to the reader “a conspectus of the Truman ad- 
ministration by means of selected documents.” 
These documents are mainly “representative” 
Truman addresses, occasionally an official let- 
ter or a press interview. The documents are as- 
sembled, not chronologically but topically, un- 
der six main aspects of the Truman Presidency: 
the Presidency as Truman conceived the of- 
fice; administrative chief; popular leader and 
legislator; organ of foreign relations; com- 
mander-in-chief; and the transition of the 
Presidency to Eisenhower. To these documents, 
reflecting the Truman Presidency comprehen- 
sively in its formal efforts, the editor has added, 
first, a perceptive introductory essay on the 
Truman administration as a whole; and, sec- 
ond, editorial paragraphs interpolated fairly 
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regularly throughout the volume, which serve 
either to provide the essential background facts 
for a particular Truman action or to place the 
Truman administration in the perspective of 
the history of the Presidency. 

The result is both a valuable view of the 
Truman Presidency, more completely and co- 
herently presented than in any other review 
of his administration, and a useful model for 
the examination and appraisal of other ad- 
ministrations. The portrait which emerges is 
one of a strong President and a growing Presi- 
dency. The editor finds some occasional sup- 
port in the flow of events for his general con- 
cern over the amount and nature of presiden- 
tial power, but the volume reveals more often 
the beleaguered Presidency than the too-pow- 
erful one. 

Robert J. Donovan’s Eisenhower: The In- 
side Story is a different kind of effort to de- 
scribe the Presidency in action. The materials 
used are the more intimate “inside” docu- 
ments; the effort is not aimed at critical ap- 
praisal, but “to give an intimate picture of the 
varied and critical scenes in the President’s life 
in the White House, in his office, at Cabinet 
meetings, in private conferences, in the making 
of high policy—and in some of his lighter mo- 
ments.” Mr. Donovan was given access to the 
relevant White House records—minutes of 
Cabinet meetings, staff memoranda, and so 
forth—and he had the cooperation of adminis- 
tration leaders in recapturing by interview 
those events on which the records were inade- 
quate. The author organizes this great mass of 
data into thirty brief, topical chapters in a 
broadly chronological order. 

There is some indication that Mr. Donovan 
was both overwhelmed by his material and in- 
hibited by it. His decision to be inclusive rather 
than selective in his examination of the Eisen- 
hower Presidency compelled him to treat even 
the most complex issues briefly and somewhat 
superficially. The portrait of the Presidency 
which emerges lacks both the clarity and the 
depth which could be anticipated from the use 
of such complete and intimate records as were 
made available to him. Certain general im- 
pressions do break through the rapid flow of 
narrative: President Eisenhower is more im- 
mersed within the machinery of the Presidency 
than were his two immediate predecessors; the 


Cabinet has been more systematically used and 
made more “efficient,” but it does not appear 
yet to be a decision-making institution; except 
in a few important foreign policy matters, the 
President does not himself appear as a decision- 
maker, seeming instead to serve as moderator 
over the decisions of others; indeed, an atmos- 
phere of moderation broods over the whole 
narrative, rarely broken by even a mild ap- 
proximation of the controversies and debates 
among men of strong and differing commit- 
ments in public policy which in previous ad- 
ministrations preceded the making of major 
decisions. 

In The Rise of the Vice Presidency Irving G. 
Williams argues valiantly for a new concept of 
this office, tracing patiently the history of nomi- 
nations to the office, noting hopefully each 
identifiable instance of care and wisdom in 
selection, and endorsing with emphasis the re- 
cent trends which he perceives as conferring 
greater powers upon the Vice Presidents. In 
his fundamental thesis he differs markedly with 
Rossiter who declares “the Vice Presidency is 
a hollow shell of an office” which, although “it 
has perked up noticeably in the past eight 
years,” remains “a disappointment in the 
American Constitutional system,” its powers 
“the dimensions of impotence, and impotence 

. the mark of a second-class office.” 

Mr. Williams’ case seems to be built less 
upon the history of the office than upon his 
hopes and his sense of urgency about preparing 
the Vice President to assume, if need be, the 
office of the President. To make his point per- 
suasively, he will need to confront more di- 
rectly the following dilemmas, among others: 
the presidential nominee cannot always have 
his way with the convention in choosing a run- 
ning mate who will stand close to him in pol- 
icy and in loyalty to him as President; even 
when the convention defers to him, the presi- 
dential nominee can rarely escape the effects 
of the same forces that produce a convention 
choice—the necessities to use the second office 
to unite the party and maximize electoral sup- 
port by “balancing” the ticket; once in office, 
Vice Presidents move toward the congressional 
orbit, as the Garner, Barkley, and Nixon rec- 
ords reveal; the efforts to build up the assign- 
ment of executive branch duties for the Vice 
President would seem to have sharp limits in 
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view of the preceding considerations, and the 
actual record of such efforts (notably with 
Wallace, Barkley, and Nixon) would seem to 
reflect, even by the most favorable standards 
of interpretation, a mixed success from the 
perspective of the Presidency. 

The Office of Prime Minister is a study of 
interesting contrasts and similarities with the 
American Presidency. This value is enhanced 
by the fact that the volume, as the product of 
an American scholar, uses essentially the same 
model of analysis that Rossiter, Corwin, and 
Koenig apply to the Presidency. Professor 
Carter’s first chapter deals with “The Histori- 
cal Development of the Office of Prime Minis- 
ter.” He then proceeds, in seven chapters, to 
discuss and evaluate “The Selection of the 
Prime Minister,” “The Prime Minister and 
the Public,” “The Prime Minister and the 
Party,” “The Prime Minister and the Forma- 
tion of a Government,” “The Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet,” “The Prime Minister and 
the Parliament,” and “The Prime Minister 
and the Conduct of Foreign Affairs and War.” 
These specific appraisals are followed by a 
chapter of “Some Concluding Observations.” 

Aware of the dependence of the office of 
Prime Minister and of the office of the Presi- 
dency upon their own special cultural, consti- 
tutional, and political environments, Profes- 
sor Carter prudently refrains from explicit, 
and especially from invidious, comparisons be- 
tween the two offices. But it is significant for 
American readers that this careful, systematic 
study suggests more fundamental similarities 
than have more general studies, and that it 
identifies no urgent respect in which the Ameri- 
can model should be refashioned to follow the 
British. 


II 


wo contrasting themes or interpretations 
em through most of the recent discussions 
of the Presidency. Especially has the popular 
literature about the office—the debates and 
writings of the politicians, the columnists, and 
other general commentators—tended to em- 
brace one of these themes and ride it hard. It is 
the special mark of the volumes being reviewed 
here that the authors are aware of these con- 
trasting versions of the Presidency and weigh 


them carefully before producing their own 
separate versions of the office. 

The first of these themes is that the Presi- 
dency is too powerful, too personalized, too in- 
dependent of the other branches. This is a 
view which has enduring popularity with the 
members of Congress and becomes increasingly 
the interpretation of a political party which 
successively fails to capture the Presidency. In 
recent years its most familiar exposition took 
the form of charges of dictatorship against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and of arbitrary action 
by Harry S. Truman, echoing similar attacks 
against earlier strong Presidents. This inter- 
pretation of the Presidency gets some support, 
although carefully qualified, from the Corwin- 
Koenig study. While not explicitly repeating 
Mr. Corwin’s earlier declaration that “presi- 
dential power is dangerously personalized . . . 
in two senses: first, that the leadership which it 
affords is dependent altogether on the accident 
of personality . . . and, secondly, that there is 
no governmental body which can be relied 
upon to give the President independent advice 
and which he is nevertheless bound to con- 
sult,” the authors do ask: 


. - » Should one man have available the immense 
powers that are today the President's for the ask- 
ing—indeed, for the taking? It seems to the authors 
that the time has arrrived for us to recognize that 
crisis, and especially international crisis, has become 
a constant factor of national existence, and that re- 
liance on intermittent recourse to presidential dic- 
tatorship is no longer the safe answer. What then is 
the safe answer? It seems to us that methods must be 
devised for making the national legislative power 
more readily available when need for important 
action arises. (p. vii) 


The second version of the Presidency is that, 
despite the great dimensions of the office, it is 
a beleaguered institution: powerful in its pro- 
posing functions, but weak in disposing; held 
responsible for the conduct of the executive 
branch, but without effective control over its 
feudal principalities; responsible for party 
leadership, but precariously placed in the 
party hierarchy; responsible for the most 
crucial decisions, but inadequately provided 
with institutions of assistance and advice. In 
this view the Presidency is more in need of 
supporting than of controlling institutions. It 
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is toward this version of the Presidency that 
Rossiter inclines; it is this version which tends 
to be supported by Koenig’s materials on the 
Truman era and by Donovan's chronicle of the 
Eisenhower years; and it receives indirect 
endorsement in Carter’s study of the Prime 
Minister. Rossiter states the affrmative case for 
a strong President most eloquently: 


. .. The strong Presidency is the product of 
events that cannot be undone and of forces that 
continue to roll. We have made our decisions for 
the New Ecoromy and the New Internationalism, 
and in making them we have made this kind of 
Presidency a requisite for the effective conduct of 
our constitutional system. No government can exer- 
cise the kind of supervision that ours does over the 
economy at home or honor the bargains that ours 
has made abroad unless it has a strong, unified, en- 
ergetic executive to lead it. (pp. 159-60) 


There is a widespread, persistent zeal to “im- 
prove” the Presidency. Most of the proposals 
flow from those who wish to reduce presiden- 
tial power, to institutionalize the office, or to 
stabilize its role in the governmental system. It 
is a significant feature of the studies being re- 
viewed that the authors exhibit a marked 
caution about all of the hardy perennials of 
presidential “reform,” with one important ex- 
ception, and are sharply critical of most of 
them. Some of these proposals may be briefly 
noted here: 

1. Limiting presidential tenure. This “im- 
provement,” accomplished by the Twenty- 
second Amendment, is viewed by Corwin and 
Koenig as one which will “handicap the future 
President by posing an absolute terminal point 
of his service” and “will promote a false sense 
of security that may . . . hinder the develop- 
ment of those safeguards in which protection 
against an overweening executive really lies,” 
while Rossiter sharply comments that through 
this amendment “the opponents of the strong 
Presidency have struck a mighty blow for their 
cause.” 

2. Changing the method of nominating the 
presidential candidates. The idea of a national 
primary for the nomination of the President 
and Vice-President receives no support from 
these studies. 

g. Changing the method of electing the 
President. None of the current proposals to 


modify the Electoral College arrangements re- 
ceive support from these authors; Rossiter, for 
example, declares: “We should hesitate a long 
time before replacing a humpty-dumpty sys- 
tem that works with a neat one that may blow 
up in our faces.” 

4. Reducing the administrative burdens of 
the President. While endorsing the trend to 
relieve the President of “manual duties,” the 
authors exhibit a common caution about the 
enthusiasm for institutionalizing the President 
within the Presidency. Rossiter states their 
general view most succinctly: ““The danger [is] 
that the President might be buried under his 
own machinery. The institutionalization of 
the Presidency could be carried so far that the 
man who occupies it would become a prisoner 
in his own house, a victim of too much and too 
rigid organization.” 

5. Formalizing the relationships of the 
President with Congress through a new-type 
Cabinet. This is the proposal which divides 
the authors of these studies, Corwin and 
Koenig urging a Cabinet which would, as Cor- 
win put it in an earlier work, be “both capable 
of controlling the President and of supporting 
him,” while Rossiter is more concerned with 
“the other side of the two-way street between 
President and Congress” (referring to congres- 
sional habits of taking over control of parts of 
the executive branch) and concedes only that 
the Corwin-Koenig proposal “might be worth 
a try.” 

Readers of this Review will have a special 
interest in the evaluation which these volumes 
provide concerning the President's responsi- 
bility for leadership and control of the execu- 
tive branch and of the broad realm of “ad- 
ministration.” In general there is an accep- 
tance of strong presidential leadership in this 
area, with emphatic approval of the doctrines 
launched by the President's Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management in 1937, reiterated 
by the first Hoover Commission in 1949, and 
embodied in a significant series of actions to 
strengthen the President’s executive and ad- 
ministrative powers during the past two dec- 
ades. 

But Rossiter, while agreeing generally, 
notes: 


. . « The “perfect pyramid” of administration is 
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more a delusion than a panacea; rivalry and friction 
have virtues of their own . . . the President has re- 
sponsibilities that range far beyond his formless 
duty “to produce a good administration.” . . . He 
has other and more important roles to play. . . . 
It may well be time to readjust our thinking 
about the President's responsibility and authority 
as Chief Executive. If we cannot level the latter up, 
perhaps we should level the former down. (p. 152) 


Those who accept Rossiter’s generalizations 
may still boggle at his conclusion: the intran- 
sigent forces of “pluralism, tradition, politics, 
professionalism, and inertia” which resist pres- 
idential supervision, and the limitations of ad- 
ministrative theory when seeking too eagerly 
the values of symmetry and rationality at the 
expense of competition and widespread initia- 
tive, together constitute formidable barriers to 
the fuller realization of the President’s role as 
chief administrator. Yet a scaling down of 
presidential responsibility in this role would 
seem to be not only a premature retreat, but 
also to incur risks of unknown proportions to 
other presidential roles. 


III 
W: Now have a great wealth of information 


and analysis concerning the Presidency: 
autobiographical, biographical, historical, ju- 
ridical, managerial, and political. The flow of 
commentary and of more systematic appraisal 
is now a steady one, and its continuance will 
no doubt add regularly to our knowledge 
about a most important political institution. 
But it seems probable that both students and 
practitioners would be greatly helped if fu- 
ture research and analysis were to take on at 
least two new dimensions. 

First, there is great need for the study of 
elected chief executives in other American 
settings, using with appropriate adaptation 
the models of analysis now so fully developed 
for the study of the Presidency: the several 
types of governorships in the forty-eight states 
—“strong,” “intermediate,” “weak”; the office 
of mayor in the larger cities, with its varieties 
of development; and the emerging elected 
chief executives in urban and suburban county 


governments. There would be value, too, in 
comparable studies of appointed chief execu- 
tives—the city and county managers. 

Second, in further studies of the Presidency, 
it would seem possible now to move on from 
the wealth of material we have about the con- 
stitutional, the institutional, and the func- 
tional aspects of the presidential office to a 
more intimate operational view of the Presi- 
dent in action. The President has, we have 
discovered, several important roles to play, 
several distinctive functions to perform. How, 
we need to ask, are these roles related to each 
other—how complementary, how competitive, 
how dependent upon each other? The Presi- 
dent responds to, and draws upon, separate 
“constituencies” in performing his several 
functions. What are these “constituencies”; 
what are their relationships of dependence and 
competition with each other, and with the 
President? The President, as “the man all 
alone at the head,” in Rossiter’s phrase, has 
distinctive tasks to perform “all alone.” How 
does he find opportunities for initiative all, or 
primarily, his own; how does he make sure 
that the Presidency preserves opportunities 
for choice in policy and timing for the Presi- 
dent himself; how does he find ways and means 
to persuade others—his “constituencies” or his 
staff—to do what the President judges ought to 
be done? The President has acquired help as 
the responsibilities of his office have grown. 
In the development of these institutional aids 
to the President, what are the relative merits 
for him of “completed staff work” as opposed 
to competitive advice from varied and chang- 
ing sources; what are the risks that the process 
of advice will drain off the essence of presiden- 
tial opportunity for initiative or choice, leav- 
ing for the President only the ratification of 
pre-formed decisions? How does the President 
who rules avoid elevation to the President 
who merely reigns? 


*For a more complete and perceptive discussion of 
such an approach to the study of the Presidency, see 
Richard E. Neustadt, “The Presidency at Mid-Century,” 
a paper presented at the September, 1956, annual meet- 
ing of the American Political Science Association. 
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Water Resources Administration and Land 
Management 


Research under way in connection with a 
number of the current projects supported by 
Resources for the Future, Inc. promises to be 
of interest to those concerned with various 
aspects of resource administration. “Research 
Notes” has given a brief review of one of these 
projects—the group of cases on resources ad- 
ministration being developed jointly with 
The Inter-University Case Program. (See 
Spring, 1956, Review, p. 149.) In this note, 
several RFF projects in the field of water re- 
sources and land use and management are 
summarized. Relevant research in RFF's pro- 
grams in the areas of energy and minerals, re- 
gional resources, and resources against the 
background of the national economy will be 
reported in a future issue of the Review. 

Water Resources. The interstate compact as 
an instrument for water resources administra- 
tion is being analyzed in an RFF-supported 
study of about a year’s duration. The inter- 
state compact has been one of the major in- 
struments utilized in the administration of 
western interstate streams. For the most part 
it has been used to establish the right to water 
of each of the states drained by a given river 


Nore: Readers of Public Administration Review are 
invited to report items of research in progress through 
Research Notes. A report on any one project should not 
exceed goo words and shoul. include information on 
such matters as the conceptual framework of the study, 
its aims, tentative conclusions, anticipated uses, sources 
of information, principal investigators, and expected 
date of completion. 

Research Notes are compiled by three members of the 
staff of the National Science Foundation: Mrs. Kathryn 
S. Arnow, John C. Honey, and Herbert H. Rosenberg. 
Reports should be addressed to John C. Honey, Direc- 
tor of Governmental Studies, National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


system. In recent years interstate compacts 
have been negotiated for the purpose of regu- 
lating water pollution, and federal statutes 
encourage the use of the compact for this pur- 
pose. 

Although serious problems have been ex- 
perienced with the interstate compact in water 
resources administration, it appears that the 
states will continue to resort to this device, 
possibly to an increasing extent. Primarily, 
with the acceptance of water rights as property 
rights under the tradition which regards the 
adjudication of these rights as a prerogative 
of the state governments, and in view of the 
constitutional requirement that interstate con- 
troversies are within the original jurisdiction 
of the United States Supreme Court, the in- 
terstate compact appears to offer the only al- 
ternative to costly and time-consuming U. S. 
Supreme Court litigation to establish state 
entitlement to the benefits of water develop- 
ment. 

The study attempts an objective appraisal of 
the compact device. It has the following spe- 
cific aims: 


1. To summarize the pertinent facts which por- 
tray in proper perspective what has been the expe- 
rience in the negotiation and administration of 
interstate compacts, i.e., the difficulties that have 
been encountered and the circumstances that have 
favored successful negotiation and administration. 

2. To appraise the potentialities and limitations 
of the interstate compact device for different types 
of water resources activities, such as planning, di- 
vision of benefits, development, operation and 
maintenance of a river basin system, and regulation 
of pollution. 

3. To identify the kinds of difficulties that have 
been encountered in the negotiation and adminis- 
tration of interstate compacts and to suggest how 
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such difhculties might be avoided and how compact 
administration might be improved. 

4. To present other analyses that investigation 
may show to be appropriate. 


The study will use both library and field 
research. Existing interstate water compacts, 
relevant statutes and court decisions, and min- 
utes of pertinent compact commission meet- 
ings will be analyzed. The views and experi- 
ence of those who have participated directly 
in interstate compact activities will be solicited 
through correspondence and personal consul- 
tation. 

The project is expected to provide a mono- 
graph on the use of interstate compacts in 
water resources administration. It should clar- 
ify much of the current misunderstanding as 
to the area wherein the compact is a necessary 
and useful tool for the management of inter- 
state streams. Also, it should suggest how pit- 
falls experienced in the past can be avoided 
and how compact negotiation and administra- 
tion can be improved. 

Principal investigator on the project is Nor- 
man A. Stoll, formerly general counsel to the 
Bonneville Power Administration. Mr. Stoll 
is being assisted by Palmer Smith, an attorney 
who has served on the staff of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Another RFF project deals with the admin- 
istration of water resources activities in New 
York State. The study derives its impetus from 
the fact that, despite the unresolved public de- 
bate over the extent of authority and responsi- 
bility for water resources development which 
should be given to federal, state, and local 
governments and private enterprise, there is, 
nevertheless, general agreement that existing 
state programs should be expanded and that 
state administration of water resources can 
and should be strengthened. Only a few states 
now have state water development programs 
in which the state finances or constructs water 
facilities. Moreover, in most states responsi- 
bility for the administration of water resources 
activities is diffused among several agencies 
without effective means for integrating their 
efforts. 

New York offers an excellent opportunity 
for an objective case study of water resources 
administration in a state where problems of 
water development and management are in- 


creasingly urgent. Water requirements for 
municipal, industrial, agricultural, and rec- 
reational purposes are growing rapidly in this 
densely populated state. Responsibilities for 
water resources activities are distributed 
among at least seven state agencies. In addi- 
tion, there are numerous local and regional 
agencies and several interstate agencies. 

The project has the following specific aims: 


1. To describe the nature and extent of the water 
resources activities of the state of New York. 

2. To describe the system of organization and 
methods of operation of the state agencies which 
administer these activities. 

3. To describe the pattern of working relation- 
ships among the state’s water resources agencies and 
between these agencies and the governor, the state 
legislature, and other state agencies, federal agen- 
cies, local agencies, and clientele groups. 

4. To describe the political, social, economic, 
physical, legal, and administrative factors that have 
determined the extent, character, and system of 
administration of water resources in the state. 

5. To identify the basic administrative, legal, po- 
litical, and economic problems confronting the state 
water resources agencies in administering current 
and prospective state water programs. 


The study is not directed to the drafting 
of recommendations for improving state ad- 
ministration but aims instead to provide ob- 
jective coverage of the foregoing points. This, 
it is hoped, will provide a basis for appraising 
the adequacy of the state programs and the 
difficulties in improving and strengthening 
state water resources administration. 

The study emphasizes library and field re- 
search. State agencies and legislative commit- 
tees will be visited and consulted. Public 
agency records will be examined and state offi- 
cials, present and past, and representatives of 
agency clientele will be interviewed. It is an- 
ticipated that interviews with federal officials 
and a review of federal-state procedures also 
will be necessary. 

The monograph on water resources admin- 
istration in New York State which will emerge 
from this study is expected to provide insight 
into the problems of state administration 
which will be valuable to anyone interested in 
improving and strengthening state activities 
in the water field. The study may also lay a 
foundation for improving the system of water 
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resources organization and administration in 
New York State. 

Professor Roscoe C. Martin, of the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University, is the principal investigator 
on this project which is expected to reach com- 
pletion near the end of 1957. 

Land Use and Management. Two grants 
under this phase of the RFF program (which 
deals largely with the biological and socio- 
economic problems of forestry) are of interest 
to readers of the Review. The first, dealing 
with the recreational use of land, is in support 
of the preparation of a scholarly book on na- 
tional park policy by Professor Emeritus John 
Ise, of the University of Kansas Economics De- 
partment. Mr. Ise’s study, drawing on data 
compiled and organized over the past decade, 
will contain historical analyses of the develop- 
ment of each of the major national parks. Em- 
phasis will be placed on policy issues which 
have been involved and consideration will be 
given to emerging problems which affect such 
matters as wildlife, private lands, financing, 
and state parks. Conflicts of interest between 
the national parks and alternative land uses 
such as mining, grazing, lumber, water power, 
and irrigation will also be discussed. Finally, 
Mr. Ise will analyze present conditions and 
offer some suggestions on the future use of the 
parks. 

The interrelationships of federal, state, lo- 
cal, and other public and quasi-public forestry 
programs are considered in some detail in 
another RFF-supported project carried on un- 
der a grant to the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. This project is closely related to stud- 
ies by RFF staff of federal land administration 
and draws on them for some of its data. Au- 
thor of the study is Robert J. M. Matteson, 
recently appointed executive director of the 
American Society for Public Administration, 
who, when previously associated with the IPA, 
prepared a basic manuscript on this subject. 
The grant will enable him to broaden the 
factual base of his work and strengthen its con- 
clusions by adding analyses of certain trends 
and of current statistical materials. 

Further information about these and other 
projects in the RFF water resources and land 
use and management programs can be ob- 
tained from Edward A. Ackerman (for water 


resources) and Marion Clawson (for land) of 
the staff of Resources for the Future, 1145 19th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Clinical Study of Research Organizations 


A series of clinical studies of research or- 
ganizations has been undertaken at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology by Herbert 
A. Shepard, of the Department of Economics 
and Social Science. 

Impetus for this project comes from recog- 
nition that relatively little is known about 
the effects of various institutional styles 
adapted in organizing research and develop- 
ment activities. Yet the cultural and structural 
features of an organization, the distribution of 
decision-making power, and the rules govern- 
ing interpersonal and intergroup relations are 
intimately connected with the technical proc- 
esses and products of research. 

Currently under study is England's National 
Physical Laboratory at Teddington, Middle- 
sex. The laboratory, which enjoys high pres- 
tige among the laboratories of the world, com- 
bines the functions of a governmental bureau 
of standards with those of a central institute 
for fundamental research. The study will in- 
quire into the organizational structure of the 
laboratory and its relation to the government. 
Particular emphasis will be placed on decision- 
making processes; methods and consequences 
of control of program and personnel; interper- 
sonal relations among scientists; achievement 
criteria and rewards; selective processes de- 
termining mobility of scientists into, within, 
and out of the laboratory; relations among 
groups and levels of the hierarchy; leadership 
styles within departments; and motivation of 
research, service, and administrative person- 
nel. The National Science Foundation and the 
Office of Naval Research are supporting the 
project. 

The results of some earlier studies in the 
series are already available: The Value System 
of a University Research Group, Patterns of 
Organization for Applied Research and De- 
velopment, Some Social Attributes of Indus- 
trial Research and Development Groups, and 
Nine Dilemmas in Industrial Research. Pro- 
fessor Shepard may be addressed at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39, Massachusetts. 
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Decision-Making in Business Organiza- 
tions 

A group of field studies of the decision-mak- 
ing process in business organizations has been 
undertaken at the Graduate School of Indus- 
trial Administration at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The aim of the project is to con- 
tribute to the understanding of “rational” 
choice or decision processes in complex situa- 
tions such as are encountered by business man- 
agers and administrators. 

Thus far, one major decision in each of 
three firms has been observed: a construction 
firm which was concerned about necessary ex- 
pansion of storage facilities, a steel mill con- 
cerned over safety, and a merchandising firm 
considering electronic processing of account- 
ing data. In each of these situations one or 
more research people spent substantially full 
time in the organization while the problem 
was being considered. In addition to obtaining 
formal and informal interviews, they made 
more or less complete transcripts of the con- 
ferences at which these problems were dealt 
with and had access to all relevant memoran- 
dums and correspondence. Day-to-day activi- 
ties of organization members were also ob- 
served. 

Some of the general kinds of analyses that 
appear possible with the resulting data are: 


1. Methods of selection by the organization of 
problems to which it will “pay attention.” 

2. Organization goals as perceived by different 
members and effects of discrepancies in goal-per- 
ception. 

g. The organization’s decision-making machinery 
in terms of generally applicable routines such as 
holding conferences, checking on competitors, and 
employing consultants. 

4. Changes in members’ conceptions of problems 
as a result of exchange of information and opinion 
and the integration of individual contributions to 
problem solution in the conference setting. 


Discussion of the third of these kinds of 
analyses may be found in the October, 1956, 
issue of the Journal of Business. Other pre- 
liminary analyses will be forthcoming during 
the next year. 

The project is under the general direction 
of Professor Herbert A. Simon. Its research staff 


includes people from economics, psychology, 
and industrial administration. 


Metropolitan St. Louis Survey 


The Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, con- 
sisting of a series of comprehensive govern- 
mental, social, and economic studies of the St. 
Louis metropolitan area, with particular refer- 
ence to the city of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County, is under way. The survey, financed by 
grants of $250,000 from the Ford Foundation 
and $50,000 from the McDonnell Aircraft Cor- 
poration Trust to St. Louis and Washington 
Universities, began in June, 1956, and is ex- 
pected to reach completion around September, 
1957- 

The project has four principal purposes: 


1. To prepare proposals for consideration by a 
board of freeholders to be appointed in accordance 
with Article go (a) of the Missouri Constitution. The 
objectives of the proposals will be to (a) remedy the 
major ills arising out of the present pattern of gov- 
ernment in St. Louis and St. Louis County and (b) 
provide means of meeting major metropolitan 
needs, present and future. If approved by separate 
popular votes in the city and the county, the charter 
drafted by the board will adjust intergovernmental 
relations between the city and the county of St. 
Louis. 

2. To furnish for consideration of citizens in 
other metropolitan areas (a) an appraisal of meth- 
ods used to gather information on metropolitan 
problems, (b) an analysis of the attitudes toward 
government of residents in a metropolitan area, and 
(c) an evaluation of referendum campaign tech- 
niques and an assessment of their effectiveness. 

3. To aid in the development of a systematic 
conceptual framework within which research in the 
general field of metropolitan government may be 
more meaningfully conducted. 

4. To increase the supply of research workers 
trained in metropolitan government. This end will 
be accomplished by student participation in each 
main phase of the project and by a formal seminar 
conducted by the senior staff members. The students 
enrolled in the course will receive academic credit 
from either St. Louis University or Washington 
University. 


The research design currently consists of six 
major types of investigations: governmental 
jurisdictions; functional services; finance and 
revenue; population, land use, and economic 
developments; social areas; and citizen partic- 
ipation and interest in government. Data in 
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these fields will be collected and collated pri- 
marily on the basis of a number of working 
hypotheses, some of which will be tested by 
an attitude and participation study. 

The Metropolitan St. Louis Survey is inter- 
ested in receiving communications from indi- 
viduals and organizations recently completing 
analyses or presently working in any of these 
fields of inquiry or in allied areas of investiga- 
tion. Correspondence should be addressed to 
John C. Bollens, Executive Officer and Direc- 
tor of Research, Metropolitan St. Louis Sur- 
vey, 8147 Delmar Blvd., University City 24, 
Missouri. 


Values of Officials Dealing with Juvenile 
Offenders 

The nature and influence of the personal 
values and assumptions of public officials who 
deal with juvenile offenders were the subject 
of an undergraduate research project recently 
completed at Swarthmore College with the aid 
of a Social Science Research Council Under- 
graduate Research Stipend. The study at- 
tempted (1) to identify such values among a 
group of police, detention home, welfare, and 
court personnel; (2) to consider the range of 
variation of values; (3) to discover the extent 
to which correctional approaches adopted by 
various officials were related to their private 
notions; and (4) to examine any contrasts be- 
tween these approaches and local statutory 
provisions relating to juvenile offenders. A 
15-week field study centering in a county de- 
tention unit for juvenile offenders was under- 
taken. Juvenile court and police and proba- 
tion bureaus were the sites of the remainder 
of the inquiry. 

Observation of juvenile case investigations, 
detention home routines, court hearings, and 
case dispositions revealed a wide variety of 
correctional practices and attitudes toward 
young offenders. At the same time, open-ended 
interviews with officials involved indicated 
many differences in their assumptions and 
values. 

In general, there appeared to be a group of 
officials who emphasized the correction of 
offenders through positive motivation and an- 
other group who emphasized negative motiva- 
tion. Those inclined toward positive motiva- 
tion stressed that the offender must develop 


constructive channels for his energies with a 
minimum of anxiety over past behavior. The 
negative school of thought insisted that the 
offender must feel the distasteful consequences 
of his behavior and emphasized the situations 
that he must avoid. The contrast between 
these two general correctional approaches was 
found to exist in disciplinary practices and 
detention routines, affecting the degree of per- 
sonalized handling offered to offenders and the 
relative emphasis placed on guilt feelings. 
Conflicts were noted between officials who fol- 
lowed opposite correctional approaches. A 
number of correctional practices were also 
found to be in contrast to statutory provisions 
with regard to such basic matters as the aims 
of correction, the functions of juvenile de- 
tention, the classification of juveniles as delin- 
quents, and the age limitations for handling 
individuals as delinquents. 

Four hypotheses developed on the basis of 
these general differences were: (1) that there 
were marked contrasts among the assumptions 
and values of officials involved toward juvenile 
offenders; (2) that certain of these contrasts 
underlay approaches followed by these offi- 
cials; (3) that such contrasts among correc- 
tional approaches were a source of inefficiency 
and failure in the correction of offenders; and 
(4) that certain correctional approaches con- 
trasted with the statutory provisions. 

Discussion of these research findings and of 
some of their implications for the larger popu- 
lation of law enforcement and correctional of- 
ficials was embodied in a senior honor thesis 
by the investigator, Peter Brand Lenrow. His 
adviser was Professor Murray Stedman of the 
Swarthmore Political Science Department. 


Administrative Influences on Teacher Sat- 
isfaction and Effectiveness 

A study that attempts to determine some of 
the relationships between differing procedures 
in school administration and variables such 
as teachers’ job satisfaction, effectiveness, and 
confidence in administrative leadership is now 
nearing completion at the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. This is a 
center for research and training in educational 
administration. Earlier studies by the center 
had indicated the importance of the relation- 
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ship between the professional leadership of 
school administrators and teachers’ job satis- 
faction. In order to probe further into this 
matter the center in September, 1955, began 
the present study which involves twenty-five 
schools in the Chicago area. 

The project is concerned with the effects of 
differing administrative procedures upon these 
experimental variables: (1) teachers’ percep- 
tions of their own behavior; (2) teachers’ per- 
ceptions of principals’ expectations regarding 
teacher behavior; (3) principals’ awareness of 
the nature of these perceptions by teachers; 
(4) teachers’ self-ratings of job satisfaction, 
confidence in leadership, and effectiveness; 
and (5) principals’ ratings of teacher effective- 
ness. During the experimental period of the 
study, the principals of the participating 
schools carried out varying administrative 
procedures. Pre-experimental and post-experi- 
mental testing with regard to the variables 
under study is expected to reveal the nature 
of the relationships among these variables and 
the changes in these relationships over time 
resulting from the administrative procedures. 
The study should be completed sometime in 
the fall of 1956. 

The investigation has been carried out by 
the staff associates of the Midwest Center un- 
der the direction of Francis S. Chase, chairman 
of the Department of Education and director 
of the center. The associates are experienced 
school administrators whose work with the 
center forms a major part of their continuing 
professional training in educational adminis- 
tration. Other members of the staff of the Mid- 
west Center and of the Department of Ed- 
ucation have been involved in this study as 
consultants. 

A new study, initiated in the fall of 1956, 
continues the exploration of these phenomena 
and their interrelationships through the in- 
vestigation of actual administrative situations 
in school systems. In addition to these studies 
of teachers’ job satisfaction, morale, and effec- 
tiveness, the Midwest Center is completing 
several studies begun earlier in its program. 
These include investigations of the intermedi- 
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ate unit of school administration, of school- 
community communications, and of factors 
influencing the effectiveness of citizens’ com- 
mittees in education. 


Study of Management in Iranian Seven 
Year Plan Organization 

At the invitation of the government of Iran 
and the United States International Coopera- 
tion Administration, the Governmental Af- 
fairs Institute will undertake a two-year sur- 
vey of principal management problems of 
Iran’s Seven Year Plan Organization. The pur- 
pose of this survey is to suggest improvements 
which might be made in the organization pro- 
cedures, accounting systems, personnel prac- 
tices, and related management activities within 
the Seven Year Plan Organization. The Plan 
Organization is the government agency with 
responsibility for formulating and carrying 
out the economic and social improvement pro- 
gram of the country with funds available from 
oil revenues, 

The Governmental Affairs Institute has es- 
tablished a senior committee to supervise this 
project consisting of Edward H. Litchfield, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Institute and also chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh; Luther Gu- 
lick, president of the Governmental Affairs 
Institute and of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration; and John J. Corson, a partner 
in McKinsey & Company and a visiting pro- 
fessor of administration, Cornell University. 
Two members of this committee have been to 
Iran to survey the problem initially, and with 
their return the staff is being formally recruited 
and organized to undertake the project. 

The Governmental Affairs Institute hopes 
to relate this project to the comparative public 
administration study of the American Political 
Science Association. The project's research de- 
sign is now being reformulated. It is expected 
that the knowledge gained from this interna- 
tional survey will be of considerable value in 
throwing new light on comparative public 
administration. 
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New Management at “1313” 


Public Administration Clearing House is 
transferring to Public Administration Service 
its responsibility for the operation of the center 
at 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. Arrangements for the transfer 
were ratified at a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Public Administration Service on 
October 1. Certain of the general functions of 
the Clearing House have been transferred to 
other organizations and those that cannot be 
transferred will be discontinued. 

PACH, which was founded at the end of 
1930, devoted much of its initial effort to the 
formation of the “1313” center—encouraging 
appropriate professional organizations already 
established to make their headquarters there 
and helping to start organizations in fields 
where none existed. Its central operations were 
financed with the aid of grants from the Spel- 
man Fund of New York, Inc., which dissolved 
in 1948 after making its final grants. The 
Clearing House itself was not endowed and, on 
the expiration of its long-term support grants, 
its Board of Trustees concluded that with the 
completion of its developmental phase its pro- 
gram should be liquidated and responsibility 
for the management of the “1313” center 
should be transferred to the organizations 
housed there. 

The funds to erect the “1313” building, 
which was occupied in 1938, were also provided 
by the Spelman Fund through a grant to the 
University of Chicago, on whose land it stands, 
stipulating that it was to be used for the ac- 
commodation of the Clearing House and asso- 
ciated organizations in the field of public 
administration. Under this agreement the stu- 
dents and faculty of the university were author- 
ized to use the library and other materials of 


the “1313” center. This arrangement will be 
continued under the new agreement. 

Twelve principal organizations of public 
officials and agencies in the field of government 
administration and nine affiliated groups main- 
tain headquarters at “1313.” All of the organi- 
zations are represented on the Board of Trus- 
tees of Public Administration Service, so the 
new management of the building will be in the 
hands of an organization in which each asso- 
ciation has a voice and to which each organi- 
zation will contribute for the support of the 
common services and facilities. 

The “1313” organizations—all sharing a com- 
mon interest in the improvement of adminis- 
trative organization, techniques, and methods 
in government—have found that their com- 
munity headquarters facilitates various coop- 
erative enterprises. An example is the Joint 
Reference Library which contains a pooled 
collection of over 125,000 items and constitutes 
one of the best sources available for informa- 
tion on administrative methodology. The [RL 
and most of the other cooperative activities 
will be continued after the liquidation of 
PACH. 

The regular programs of the orgar.izations 
at the “1813” center are not affected by the 
change of management since they have always 
been autonomous. These organizations are: 
American Municipal Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, American Public 
Works Association, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, Civil Service Assembly of the 
U.S. and Canada, Council of State Govern- 
ments, Federation of Tax Administrators, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers Association of the U. S. 
and Canada, National Association of Assessing 
Officers, National Association of Housing and 
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Redevelopment Officials, and Public Adminis- 
tration Service. The American Society for Pub- 
lic Administration, housed at “1313” since its 
establishment, moved to new headquarters at 
6042 Kimbark Street, one block away, Septem- 
ber 1, 1956, since it needed more space for 
its expanded program than was available at 
“1313.” It maintains close working relations 
with “1313.” Public Administration Service 
will continue to pursue its growing program 
of service to governmental agencies in the fields 
of surveys, installations, research, and publica- 
tions. 

The Clearing House has been engaged over 
the years in many activities of a pioneering 
nature in addition to its work at “1313.” It has 
taken particular interest in the international 
field and in assistance to officials in newly self- 
governing countries. In the last six years it has 
had short-term project grants from the Ford 
Foundation to assist its national and interna- 
tional projects. In 1955, 200 foreign officials 
visited “1313” under a program sponsored by 
the Clearing House with the assistance of the 
other associations. 

The first director of the Clearing House was 
Louis Brownlow, who served from 1930 to 
1945. Herbert Emmerich has been director 
from 1945 to date. 


Tenth ITAS Congress 


The Tenth International Congress of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences was held in Madrid, 
Spain, September 3-8, twenty-six years after the 
first congress in that city which led to the crea- 
tion of a permanent International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences. The Congress at- 
tracted 450 participants from sixty countries 
and six international organizations, the largest 
attendance in its history. The director general, 
Paul A. Schillings, reported that the institute 
now has twenty-seven member states and na- 
tional sections—groups of interested officials 
and professionals—in about the same number 
of countries. Permanent headquarters of the 
institute are in Brussels, Belgium. 

The main topic of the Congress was “Pro- 
cedures for the Preparation and Implementa- 
tion of Administrative Reform,” and William 
A. Finan, assistant director for management 
and organization, U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 


Washington, D. C., led the discussion on this 
subject. 

National papers contributed to the congress 
by U.S. representatives were: “Contracts of 
Public Authorities for the Carrying Out of Pub- 
lic Works,” by Edward C. Sweeney and John 
W. Fretz, General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C., and “Present Tendencies 
in the Post Entry Training of Higher Grade 
Civil Servants,” by Ross Pollock, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

Two special meetings devoted to the teach- 
ing of administrative sciences brought together 
professors of public administration and ad- 
ministrative law. Paul M. Herzog, associate 
dean of the Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, was chairman of 
these sessions. 

Among the newly-elected officers of the in- 
stitute are Frantz Hvass of Denmark, who be- 
came president of the institute to succeed René 
Cassin of France; Alvin Roseman, director of 
public services, U. S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration, who succeeds Donald C. 
Stone as chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Practices and as a member of the 
institute’s executive committee; and Luiz 
Simoes Lopes of Brazil, president of the Getu- 
lio Vargas Foundation, who was elected a vice 
president of the institute. M. René Cassin and 
Professor Gascon y Marin of Spain (one of the 
institute’s founders) were elected honorary 
presidents. 

Twenty-two U. S. delegates took part in the 
Congress. Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the United States Section of the Interna- 
tional Institute (the section is a standing com- 
mittee of the American Society for Public 
Administration) who attended the congress in- 
cluded Herbert Emmerich, chairman of the 
section; Mr. Finan, Mr. Herzog, Mr. Roseman, 
Mr. Stone, and Charles S. Ascher. 

Important decisions taken during the con- 
gress by the Executive Committee and the 
Council were: (1) that Yugoslavia would under- 
take the organization in that country of the 
1957 Round Table; (2) that the principle of 
the merger of Progress in Public Administra- 
tion and the International Review of Admin- 
istrative Sciences be adopted as from January 
1, 1957; and () that the principle of the adop- 
tion of Spanish as an official language, on the 
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same basis as English and French, be adopted 
as soon as Spanish-speaking countries become 
member states of the institute. 


International Housing and Planning 
Meeting 

The 23rd Congress of the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Planning, held 
in Vienna, July 22-28, 1956, drew more than 
goo registered participants from thirty-six 
countries of Europe, the Americas, Asia, and 
Africa. 

The theme of the congress, “The City and 
Its Surroundings,” was discussed in six study 
groups. Their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions were approved by the congress in some 
forty-four resolutions looking toward better 
planning of metropolitan areas. There were 
also meetings of six standing committees of the 
federation. 

Exhibits based on the theme of the congress 
were shown by twenty-one countries. The 
Puerto Rican Planning Board and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology represented the 
United States. 

The International Challenge Cup for films, 
offered by the city of Vienna, was won by “It 
Can Be Done,” prepared by the University of 
Pennsylvania for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. Thirty-two films were 
entered from ten countries, including five from 
the United States prepared by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, The American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, ACTION (American Committee to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods), the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, and the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

It was voted to hold the 25th Congress in 
Puerto Rico in 1960, on invitation of Rafael 
Picd, Secretary of the Treasury of the common- 
wealth. This will be the first congress in the 
western hemisphere since 1938. The 24th Con- 
gress will be in Liége, Belgium, in 1958, the 
theme being “Regional Man.” 

The Council of the federation, a smaller as- 
sembly consisting mostly of representatives of 
member bodies, will meet in Berlin in 1957. 


Amendments to the Civil Service Act 


Two changes affecting the terms of office of 
members of the U. S. Civil Service Commission 


and the distribution of administrative respon- 
sibility among them are included in Public 
Law 854, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 

Under the new provisions, which are to take 
effect on March 1, 1957, the term of office of 
each member of the commission is to be for a 
period of six years on a staggered schedule re- 
quiring one new appointment every two years. 
In order to make the transition from the pres- 
ent plan, under which commissioners serve at 
the pleasure of the President, the expiration 
dates for the terms of the commissioners hold- 
ing office on March 1, 1957, will be designated 
by the President, one at the end of two years, 
one at the end of four years, and one at the end 
of six years from that date. Appointments 
made to fill vacancies occurring prior to the 
expiration of a term will be limited to the re- 
mainder of that term, except that a commis- 
sioner may continue to serve after expiration 
of his term until his successor is appointed and 
has qualified. 

The other change, also scheduled to take 
effect March 1, 1957, provides that “in addition 
to designating a Chairman of the Commission 
from time to time, ... the President shall 
from time to time designate one of the Com- 
missioners as Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion” to act during the absence or disability of 
the chairman or in the event of a vacancy in 
that office. The act provides further that in the 
event of vacancies in the offices of all three com- 
missioners or their absence or disability, the 
executive director shall perform their func- 
tions, but shall “at no time sit as a member or 
acting member of the Commission.” 

The above amendments are contained in 
Title II of Public Law 854. Other important 
provisions are contained in Title I, which in- 
creases the basic pay rates for most top-level 
positions in the federal service both inside and 
outside the competitive career group, and 
Title IV, which amends the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to allow for increased coverage 
and higher benefits for various groups of fed- 
eral employees. 


Administrat +. Vice President Proposal 
The Subco..mittee on Reorganization of the 

Senate Committee on Government Operations 

held public hearings January 16, 24, and 25, 
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1956, on the administrative work load of the 
President of the United States. A considerable 
portion of the testimony presented related to a 
proposal made by former President Herbert 
Hoover that Congress create a statutory posi- 
tion of administrative vice president in the 
Executive Office; and the subsequent report of 
the committee is directed primarily to this 
recommendation. 

For background purposes, the report lists 
the most significant actions in recent years to 
lighten the burdens of the Presidency as (1) 
creation of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent in 1939, following the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment; (2) passage in 1950 of the McCormack 
Act which expressly authorized the President, 
subject to certain limitations, to delegate func- 
tions vested in him by law to the head of any 
department or agency in the executive branch; 
and (3) the granting of authority to the Presi- 
dent by the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, to submit reorganization plans to 
the Congress relative to abolishing, transfer- 
ring, consolidating, and relocating executive 
agencies. 

The report then summarizes briefly the testi- 
mony or written statements it received from 
such experts as former President Harry S. 
Truman, Sherman Adams, Robert Merriam, 
Louis Brownlow, Edward S. Corwin, and 
James Hart, a majority of whom opposed the 
proposal. 

In conclusion, the report presents the sub- 
committee's finding that “no further statutory 
authority is presently required to enable the 
President to delegate the performance of ad- 
ministrative functions which may be an un- 
necessary burden upon him.” As for the specific 
proposal for creating the position of adminis- 
trative vice president, the members of the sub- 
committee agreed that “the Congress should 
not take the lead in diluting the President's 
responsibilities or functions . . . unless such 
legislative authority is actively sought from 
the Congress by the President. Authority for 
the establishment of the office of Administra- 
tive Vice President is not now being so sought. 
For this reason, the subcommittee recommends 
against the establishment of such an office at 
this time.” 


Limited quantities of the full hearings and 
the subcommittee report (S. Rept. No. 1960, 
84th Cong., 2d sess.) are available on request 
from the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 


White House Office Space Shortage 


Space problems resulting from the increas- 
ing size of the staff attached to the Executive 
Office of the President prompted the passage of 
legislation by the last Congress “to provide for 
a President’s advisory commission on presi- 
dential office space.” Members appointed to 
the commission are Senators Dennis Chavez 
(D) New Mexico and Roman L. Hruska (R) 
Nebraska; Representatives Howard W. Smith 
(D) Virginia and J. Harry McGregor (R) 
Ohio; General Services Administrator Frank- 
lin G. Floete; Robert V. Fleming, president 
and chairman of the board of Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C.; and Douglas Wil- 
liam Orr, architect, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The group is scheduled to make its recommen- 
dations by February 1, 1957. 


Federal Records Management Clinics 


The General Services Administration is com- 
pleting the second group of a series of records 
management clinics for federal officials and 
agencies in the field designed to encourage and 
promote the simplification and reduction of 
paper work, as recommended by the second 
Hoover Commission. Heads of offices, manage- 
ment personnel, and other field officials con- 
cerned with the problem are invited to attend 
the clinics which are held under the sponsor- 
ship of GSA regional offices. 

The first series of clinics, scheduled during 
May and June, 1956, consisted of two-day ses- 
sions in nineteen large cities including Provi- 
dence, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
New Orleans—to give an idea of the geographi- 
cal coverage. The current series, which has 
been cut to one-day sessions, has been sched- 
uled in twenty-eight cities. 

The clinics are planned with a maximum 
audience of about 50, but in one city—Phila- 
delphia—over 150 asked to attend. The sessions 
consist mainly of lectures keyed to graphic 
charts, followed by question and answer 
periods. Participants receive kits containing 
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letter-size reproductions of the charts used 
during the lectures, seventeen check lists cover- 
ing all aspects of records management, excerpts 
from the Federal Reports Act of 1950, and a 
copy of the Hoover Commission Task Force 
Report on Paperwork Management. 

These meetings supplement Interagency 
Records Administration Conferences which 
meet regularly in Boston, New York, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas-Fort Worth, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Seattle, and Washington, 
D. C., to provide training and exchange of in- 
formation. 

In announcing the original series of records 
management clinics last spring, Franklin G. 
Floete, administrator of General Services, 
noted that the government has succeeded for 
two years in a row—1954 and 1955—in getting 
rid of records faster than they were created. He 
also called attention to the fact that many agen- 
cies are now undertaking studies of long-stand- 
ing paper work problems and that government 
records centers are nearing the Hoover Com- 
mission goal of having one-half of all federal 
records stored in low-cost space. 


Workshops in Applied Management for 
Visiting Officials 

As part of its program of technical coopera- 
tion in governmental administration, the Pub- 
lic Administration Division of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration is con- 
ducting a series of international workshops in 
applied management for top-level and middle- 
level governmental officials selected from 
countries participating in its program. 

The workshops, which run for a period of 
about four weeks each, are designed to supple- 
ment the individual programs which are 
worked out for each official visiting the United 
States on the basis of discussions with a public 
administration adviser assigned to him. In 
planning these individual programs, special 
attention is given to the home country adminis- 
trative needs of the participant, and arrange- 
ments are made for practical observation in the 
appropriate governmental agencies, actual 
field experience, and the opportunity to audit 
in-service training programs or related course 
work at local universities. 

The workshop brings together a number of 


these individuals—officials from diverse cul- 
tures and governmental situations—and at- 
tempts to help them, as a group, to analyze the 
vast array of managerial concepts and practices 
to which they are being exposed and to identify 
those which can be applied with beneficial re- 
sults to their own situations. 

The initial phase of the workshop under- 
takes to give the participants a general under- 
standing of what “management” is by discuss- 
ing what managers actually do and the 
managerial objectives they seek to accomplish. 
Within this framework such managerial tech- 
niques as organization planning, work simplifi- 
cation, training courses, survey techniques, job 
descriptions, and communications are ex- 
plored. To support the thesis that fact-finding 
is the foundation for management improve- 
ment, a large number of sessions are focused 
on equipping the participants for the conduct 
of management surveys. 

In evaluating the success of this workshop 
activity, ICA training officials have concluded 
that the most important result was the partici- 
pants’ greater regard for and increased under- 
standing of the systematic and human ap- 
proach to managerial improvements. The 
pressure for quick and absolute answers grew 
less as they became familiar with the basic fact- 
finding and analytical tools and began to see 
how these could be used at home to detect 
problems and arrive at solutions appro- 
priate to the local environment. The workshop 
experience appears to give more meaningful 
substance to the often-used but little under- 
stood slogan, “adapt but not adopt.” 


Central Index of Educational Exchanges 


The Institute of International Education, 
with financial assistance from the Ford Foun- 
dation, has established a cumulative roster of 
Americans who have gone abroad and people 
from other countries who have come to the 
United States for educational purposes. This 
central index is designed to serve four major 
purposes: (1) to provide the statistical data for 
the publication, Open Doors, issued annually 
by the institute, which presents a statistical re- 
port of much of the population involved in 
international educational exchange; (2) to pro- 
vide source material for evaluative studies of 
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the effects of international educational ex- 
change; (3) to provide information which can 
be used to determine areas of greatest need for 
educational exchange programs; and (4) to 
serve as a comprehensive roster of persons with 
international training and experience for re- 
cruiting needs of business firms and other 
organizations. 

Since the central index would be of only 
limited historical interest if it were not kept 
current, the institute plans to maintain it as a 
cumulative roster, adding each year the results 
of various surveys and reports from sponsoring 
agencies and organizations. 

Requests for information and other in- 
quiries should be addressed to: Central Index 
of Educational Exchangees, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 


Presidential Foreign Aid Study 


The foreign aid policies and programs of the 
United States, already under study by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee (See 
Summer, 1956, Review, p. 240) will also be re- 
viewed by a seven-member group appointed by 
President Eisenhower and designated as his 
Citizen Advisers on the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. Chairman of this special study com- 
mittee is Benjamin F. Fairless, former chair- 
man of the board of U. S. Steel. Other members 
are Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president of the 
University of Virginia; Richard R. Deupree, 
chairman of the board of Procter and Gamble; 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Whitelaw Reid, chair- 
man of the board of The New York Herald- 
Tribune; Walter Bedell Smith, former director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency; and Jesse 
W. Tapp, vice chairman of the board of the 
Bank of America in Los Angeles. The commit- 
tee plans to make a preliminary report by De- 
cember 1, 1956, and a final report, including 
recommendations on future foreign aid 
policies, on or before March 1, 1957. 


Census of Governments Scheduled for 1957 

Funds were appropriated at the last session 
of Congress to enable the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census to proceed in 1957 with its regular cen- 


sus of local government units and the collec- 
tion of statistical information regarding their 
operations. 

This census, which originated in Civil War 
times, has been taken early in each decade 
since then through 1942. A similar census was 
authorized by Congress in 1952 but no funds 
were approved for that purpose until this year. 

Planning and preparatory steps for the 1957 
census are already in process. An important 
preliminary operation is the classification and 
identification of all individual units of local 
government in the nation. For this purpose, 
the bureau must first analyze the statutes of 
the 48 states to determine the classes of local 
governments authorized in each state and then 
develop, on the basis of current records and 
interviews with county officials, a classified list 
of governmental units in existence in 1957 in 
each county and state in the country, sup- 
ported by a file of information concerning the 
name, type, address, and size of each such 
governmental establishment. This operation, 
which will provide the basis for mailing lists 
to be used in the collection of other types of 
census data, is now under way and will prob- 
ably be completed early in 1957. 

All of the government units identified will 
be asked to furnish employment and payroll 
statistics and financial data indicating revenues 
by major source, expenditures by major func- 
tion and by character, and total financial assets. 
It is tentatively planned that the employment 
and payroll statistics will be requested for the 
month of April, 1957, with collection and proc- 
essing of the data scheduled to cover a five- 
month period beginning the following May. 
Requests for financial data will not be sent out 
until the close of the 1957 fiscal years of the 
governments concerned. Since most states and 
many local governments end their fiscal years 
on June 30, collection of these data will begin 
in the summer of 1957, but completion of this 
phase will have to go over into 1958 to allow 
for-returns from governments closing their 
fiscal years on December $1. 

In addition to the above types of informa- 
tion, the bureau plans to include in the 1957 
census some information concerning property 
assessments and the relation of property values 
as assessed for taxation to current sales values 
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of such properties. As proposed, this operation 
will involve analysis of some 100,000 sample 
transactions in approximately 1,100 of the na- 
tion's 3,000 counties. The product of this 
undertaking will be a series of statewide ratios 
reflecting the average relationship of assessed 
value to sales value in each state. A major por- 
tion of the work on this phase of the census will 
be undertaken in the calendar year 1957 and 
will be related back to the assessed values set 
on property in early 1957. Processing and tabu- 
lation of the results will probably be completed 
late in 1957 or early in 1958. 


Municipal Tax Trends 


The property tax—long the standard source 
of revenue for city governments—is being sup- 
plemented more and more by sales and income 
taxes. In addition, some cities are making spe- 
cial charges for such services as garbage collec- 
tion and sewer service. 

Details of this changing pattern of munici- 
pal finance are contained in a publication of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
Municipal Nonproperty Taxes 1956, supple- 
ment to Where Cities Get There Money. The 
new report gives information on twelve non- 
property taxes and two service charges and lists 
by name more than 800 cities with a popula- 
tion of over 10,000, giving the kinds of taxes 
they impose and the yield for each tax. 

The report shows that during the last five 
years more communities adopted the sales tax 
than any other nonproperty tax. City income 
taxes have become more frequent since 1951 
but are still limited to the four states in which 
they were first used: Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania cities make 
the most use of this tax, 420 municipalities in 
that state having adopted it as of April, 1955. 

In analyzing the reasons for the new trends 
in municipal financing, the report calls atten- 
tion to changes in population since 1946 which 
have altered the tax picture and created a need 
for sources of revenue in addition to the prop- 
erty tax. For instance, the higher birth rate of 
the postwar years increased the amount of 
money needed for schools. The shift of popula- 
tion from the central part of cities to outlying 
areas called for new services and meant that 
older services had to be expanded. Another as- 


pect of this movement out of the cities was the 
establishment of homes outside the area where 
people worked or traded and the resulting loss 
in property taxes to the city. This explains in 
part the spate of nonproperty taxes like sales 
and income taxes in the postwar years. 

Where special service charges are being 
levied, they apply most frequently to garbage 
or refuse collection and to sewer rental. Since 
these services are among the most expensive of 
city functions, the amount of revenue available 
for other municipal operations can be greatly 
increased if these costs can be met by special 
charges, and some cities are adopting this way 
of improving their financial situation in pref- 
erence to increasing existing tax rates or im- 
posing taxes on new items. As of February, 
1956, more than goo cities with over 10,000 
population charged their residents for garbage 
collection and about the same number were 
collecting sewer rentals. 

Municipal Nonproperty Taxes may be pur- 
chased from MFOA, 1313 East 6oth Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. Price: $2.50. 


Sites for Schools and Parks 

The rapid growth in subdivision activity 
during recent years has made it difficult for the 
affected localities to acquire land for schools 
and parks to serve their growing populations. 

In some areas, subdividers have responded 
to persuasion by local officials and have agreed 
voluntarily to provide the needed school and 
recreation sites. In others it has been necessary 
to resort to legal measures at the state or local 
level. In such cases, the laws generally require 
subdividers to (1) reserve land, which the local 
authorities then buy; (2) dedicate land out- 
right; or (3) pay a fee in lieu of dedication of 
land. The validity of some of these laws has 
been challenged in the courts and in some cases 
the challenger has won. 

A “Planning Brief” in the July, 1956, News- 
letter of the American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials summarizes current developments related 
to this problem in several states. 

The Washington legislature has passed a law 
requiring “appropriate provision” in subdivi- 
sions for parks and playgrounds. However, the 
attorney general of the state has held that it 
does not require either donation by subdividers 
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or holding of land for purchase and that prop- 
erty for schools and school grounds may be 
acquired only by eminent domain. 

In Massachusetts, the law specifically states 
that communities cannot require dedications 
or fees. In Illinois, the attorney general has 
held that before a community may charge a 
fee or demand a dedication it must have a 
specific authorization from the state legislature. 

Although many California cities have been 
requiring dedications or fees for park and 
recreation purposes, a state Senate interim 
committee has criticized this practice and rec- 
ommended an amendment to the subdivision 
map act that would prohibit it in the future. 

The case for the local officials receives better 
support in New York where town planning 
boards are authorized under law to require fees 
or straight dedications of land from subdividers 
for parks and playgrounds. In Multnomah 
County, Oregon, each subdivider is required 
to pay $37.50 per lot into a fund to be used for 
purchase of park land. 

In Louisville and Jefferson counties in Ken- 
tucky there is a blend of the persuasive and the 
legal approaches; reservation of school sites is 
contingent on purchase by the school board, 
and subdividers are asked to provide space for 
playgrounds voluntarily. 


Slum Clearance in Milwaukee 


Cities undertaking slum clearance and re- 
development programs generally acquire title 
to the properties in the affected area through 
exercising their power of eminent domain 
which requires “just compensation” to the 
owners. In practice, such compensation has 
been based on the amount of income the prop- 
erty was producing for the owner, despite the 
fact that many of the buildings involved failed 
to meet legal standards for health and safety 
and were recognized as unsafe for occupancy. 
Demolition costs are also generally borne by 
the city. 

A new approach to this problem is being 
tried in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where the city 
has ordered the demolition—with the cost 
to be borne by the owner—of hundreds of slum 
buildings which have been found to be struc- 
turally unsound or otherwise in violation of 
the health and safety laws. 


This is one of the first instances of practical 
application of a theory long advocated by some 
authorities in the slum clearance and redevel- 
opment field who take the position that when 
a city is preparing to clear a slum area in which 
there are houses so structurally unsound and 
unsafe that they cannot be repaired, the city 
should not have to buy them and pay for 
having them removed. Since these houses vio- 
late the health and safety laws, the owners 
should have no claim on public funds for the 
loss of income they suffer when illegal houses 
come down. 


New City Planning Department for Chi- 
cago 

The city of Chicago will have a new planning 
department, serving directly under the mayor, 
and the membership of its present planning 
commission will be reduced from 34 to 15 
under an ordinance which will take effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1957. The department will be headed by 
a commissioner of city planning, appointed by 
the mayor and responsible to him for coordina- 
tion of planning and developmental programs 
for the city. The staff of the present commission 
will work under his direction, and the newly 
formed, smaller planning commission will act 
only in an advisory capacity to the department. 
Membership of this commission will be com- 
prised of nine citizens appointed by the mayor 
and six city officials—the mayor, the president 
of the board of local improvements, the com- 
missioner of city planning, and the chairmen 
of three city council committees: finance, 
buildings and zoning, and planning and hous- 
ing. 

This organizational pattern reflects a change 
in the public and official attitudes generally 
with respect to the planning function. The 
practice of establishing the city planning 
agency as a policy advisory board, independent 
of the “official family,” grew up in the early 
days of planning when it was primarily a citi- 
zens’ movement. As planning has become more 
widely accepted as a full-time administrative 
function of local government, a number of 
municipalities have adopted the departmental 
plan as a way of bringing the planning staff 
into closer touch with the chief executive, the 
local legislative body, and other administrative 
departments. 
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Public Safety in Smaller Communities 


A new study of municipal experience with 
public satety departments which combine in 
one office the work formerly done by separate 
fire and police departments suggests that the 
success of the arrangement stems in part from 
increasing emphasis in both fields on preven- 
tive work and the improvement and greater 
use of modern transportation and communica- 
tions equipment by both services so that large 
stand-by forces are not so necessary as in the 
past. 

A Frontier of Municipal Safety, by Charles 
S. James, a member of the staff of Public Ad- 
ministration Service, is a companion piece to 
his Police and Fire Integration in the Small 
City, published by PAS in 1955. In communi- 
ties where only a fraction of the time of fire and 
police personnel is spent in fighting fires or 
investigating serious crimes, the merging of the 
two forces may almost double the man-hours 
available for routine inspection and patrol 
activity and for preventive educational work. 

Fire and police personnel are generally 
widely acquainted with the people of the com- 
munity and are accepted as authorities in their 
fields. They can bring the public safety story 
home to them because they can relate abstract 
principles to specific cases where life and prop- 
erty have been injured or lost. 

Work with children is an especially fruitful 
area for these officers, and safety education 
should be coordinated with school programs. 
The author suggests that officers should be 
available to take part in classroom activities 
pertaining to public safety and to work in- 
formally with the children when classes are not 
in session. Rules for home fire prevention, 
crossing streets, operating bicycles, and dispos- 
ing of rubbish should be emphasized. Cases 
where individual children are not conforming 
to good practices should be noted and followed 
up by home visits and joint conferences among 
officers, teacher, and parents. 

A Frontier of Municipal Safety is available 
from Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Price: $4.00. 


Progress Toward Better City Budgeting 
“Rapid progress is being made in the devel- 
opment of performance budgeting techniques,” 


the Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., a citizen- 
supported research organization, has reported 
on the basis of questionnaire returns and the 
study of budget documents and manuals of 47 
cities, 

The CBC study was mainly a search for 
municipal cost data which could be used by 
other cities as a basis for analyzing their own 
governmental costs. The report emphasized 
that unit costs of government of different cities 
could not be directly compared, but that if 
budget items were broken into the same units a 
stimulating beginning to each city’s own anal- 
ysis would be available. Somewhat comparable 
cost figures offer each city administration a 
challenge—to compare its own figures and then 
determine the different conditions which make 
direct comparison inexact. It is the challenge 
and the resulting analysis rather than direct 
competition among cities that the Citizens 
Budget Commission feels is of value. 

CBC found great interest among budget offi- 
cers and city administrators in cost data from 
other cities and concluded that a clearing house 
to exchange this information rapidly and to 
encourage use of comparable cost units and 
reporting would be supported and used by 
many cities. 

Of the 47 cities responding to the question- 
naire, 32 are working on some form of unit cost 
analysis. Most of this analysis is of public works, 
but some attempt is being made to find cost 
units of other municipal operations. 

The CBC report is mimeographed in two 
parts. The commission’s address is 51 East 
42nd St., New York 17, New York. 


Smog Control—Case Study in Meeting a 
Problem 

The governmental action taken to meet the 
pressing smog problem in Los Angeles County 
is sketched in Smog Brief No. 6 “Authority and 
Organization of the Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict,” published by the Public Information 
and Education Division of the Air Pollution 
Control District, 434 South San Pedro, Los 
Angeles 13, California. 

The report is a simplified case study describ- 
ing the community and the legislative and ad- 
ministrative action that has been taken in the 
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twelve years since smog was recognized as a 
serious problem. 


Punched Card Uses in Local Government 


More and more cities and counties are turn- 
ing to the use of punched card equipment, ac- 
cording to the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, which keeps track of significant 
events in the government accounting field. 

Lubbock, Texas, is using the equipment in 
the collection of utility bills and plans to ex- 
tend the use to payroll accounting, general ac- 
counting, tax accounting, and corporation and 
court accounting. In Corpus Christi, Texas, 
punched card equipment has been used to 
make a cost analysis of 450 motor vehicles 
owned by the local government, enabling the 
city for the first time to have information show- 
ing the degree of depreciation on these vehicles. 

The city of Chicago has started using a 
punched card unit which, while a clerk is 
typing a check, punches a tabulating card or 
series of cards which provides the basis for 
every subsequent analysis, listing, record, and 
summary required by all city departments in- 
volved. Every operation following the original 
writing is fully mechanized, thus eliminating 
the time, cost, and possible human error in- 
volved in copying, listing, posting, computing, 
balancing, interpreting, and verifying tabulat- 
ing cards. The city has prepared a manual 
describing this new method, A Procedure of 
Municipal Disbursements. 

Cook County, Illinois, used punched card 
equipment this year in preparing property as- 
sessments on 1,161,951 parcels of property rep- 
resenting an assessed valuation of more than 
$7 billion. The county plans to have a com- 
pletely integrated tabulating system for assess- 
ment and other tax purposes in operation by 
1958. Another Illinois county, DuPage, has in- 
stalled a system that will automatically handle 
all phases of tax accounting. 

Punched Card Primer, by Burton D. Fried- 
man, recently published by Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois (price: $3.50), reviews the advantages 
of the punched card process in speeding up 
record-keeping and reporting jobs and in in- 
creasing the value of office records. It also dis- 


cusses facts that any public or private enter- 
prise should consider before installing such 
equipment. 


Street Renumbering Project 


Peoria, Illinois, recently completed a proj- 
ect which involved changing 24,140 street ad- 
dresses and 126 street names. The mechanics 
of this complicated change-over, which was 
started in 1952, are described in the July issue 
of Public Management, the monthly journal 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The new system is a grid pattern, with 1,200 
numbers assigned to each mile measured from 
streets designated as starting points. This plan 
remedies a major defect of the old system under 
which most streets had been numbered from 
their own beginnings with the result that cor- 
responding blocks on streets running parallel 
would frequently not have corresponding 
numbers. 

About three-quarters of the city’s streets were 
renumbered according to the new plan, the 
exceptions being chiefly the streets along the 
edge of the Illinois River. These run at a 45- 
degree angle to all other streets and retain 
their old numbers. 

Peoria County began the renumbering in 
1952 in the areas surrounding the city. The 
new numbering was later adopted by both city 
and county, and in August, 1955, 7,000 city 
house numbers were changed as part of a pilot 
project. Subsequent changes were scheduled 
so as to allow time for the Post Office to process 
all of the address changes before the Christmas 
rush. Lists showing the changes were given to 
utility companies, governmental agencies, and 
businesses, and the new addresses will appear 
in the current editions of the telephone and the 
city directories. 

Costs of making the changes were about 
$23,500, including engineering, notification, 
postage, supplies, and follow-up calls, or 
slightly less than $1.00 per change. Before the 
addresses were altered, the city’s street name 
system was simplified by eliminating duplica- 
tions and reducing the number of different 
names. 

As part of the entire program, 4,700 double- 
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faced, one-piece porcelain enamel signs have 
been installed, at a cost for signs, materials, and 
labor of about $30,000. Utility poles were used 
wherever possible for posting the signs, saving 
about $27,000, which individual new sign poles 
would have cost. 


Recruiting Through Work-Study Pro- 
grams 

High school and college students who are 
interested in employment in the public serv- 
ice after graduation are being given a preview 
of the various opportunities open to them 
through a variety of work experience programs 
generally sponsored jointly by interested gov- 
ernment authorities and officials of cooperating 
educational institutions. Recent issues of the 
newsletter of The Civil Service Assembly refer 
to three such programs carried on successfully 
during the past year. One of these, the New 
York state program, was reported in the Sum- 
mer, 1956, Review, p. 247. 

In Los Angeles, the city’s Department of 
Water and Power, collaborating with the Civil 
Service Departmen,, has established student 
engineer positions to provide summer jobs 
for sophomore and junior engineering stu- 
dents. Special attention is given to identifying 
future career opportunities open to these stu- 
dents and encouraging them to qualify for 
regular state appointments as professional en- 
gineers after graduation. 

The local high school and the city govern- 
ment of Middletown, Ohio, sponsor an intern 
program under which members of the senior 
class volunteer to work two or more afternoons 
a week after school in city departments. The 
purposes of the program are (1) to interest stu- 
dents in possible careers in municipal govern- 
ment and (2) to acquaint them, and indirectly 
their parents, with the activities of the city gov- 
ernment. 

Thirty-five students participated in the pro- 
gram during the last school year, and a few of 
them were hired for temporary summer work 
afterward. Under the program the students in- 
dicate the offices or departments for which they 
would like to work and assignments conform 
as closely as possible to these interests. Depart- 
ment heads participate in the educational proc- 
ess by explaining the functions and activities 


under their supervision in relation to the stu- 
dent assignments. Students may spend all of 
their time in one department or may work in 
a number of different departments in order to 
get a broader view of the way in which the city 
government operates. 


Results of FSEE 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has re- 
leased preliminary figures on the 1955-56 re- 
sults of the Federal Service Entrance Examina- 
tion which last year replaced the JMA and a 
variety of other entrance examinations. (A 
group of three articles on the FSEE was pub- 
lished in the Spring, 1956, Review, pp. 1-14.) 

Applications to take the new examination 
last year totaled more than 82,000, far exceed- 
ing expectations. Of this number, more than 
half, or 44,000, actually completed the written 
examinations and more than 23,000 passed, in- 
cluding 1,887 who passed the additional tests 
qualifying them for intern appointments and 
participation in agency training programs. 
Within six months of the time the first lists 
of eligibles had been established for use by 
federal agencies, more than 3,000 of the suc- 
cessful competitors had been placed and thou- 
sands more are still under consideration for 
appointment. 

In contrast, according to a statement by 
Philip Young, chairman of the commission, 
the highest estimate of the number of new em- 
ployees who entered federal service annually 
under the previously existing college-level ex- 
amination system was only about 2,500 in a 
full year. 

On the strength of last year’s experience, 
written examinations are being held eight 
times during the current school term as com- 
pared with six times during the 1955-56 term. 
The first examination this year was held on 
October 13 and others are scheduled for No- 
vember, January, February, April, May, July, 
and August. 

College seniors, college graduates, and those 
with appropriate experience may apply at any 
time during the school year and after. If suc- 
cessful in the examination, they may be ap- 
pointed to any one of a wide variety of en- 
trance-level positions which will give them 
opportunity to prove their potential for 
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further advancement in a federal career. Those 

who pass an additional written test and an oral 

examination will also be eligible for the man- 

agement intern positions which entitle them to 

receive special training designed to fit them 
for top administrative assignments. 


NPA Poll on Federal Executive Compensa- 
tion 

A majority of those responding to a National 
Planning Association poll conducted in May, 
1956, thought that salaries of top federal gov- 
ernment executives are too low. Almost 60 per 
cent of the 800 members of NPA’s board of 
trustees, standing committees, and National 
Council, constituting a cross section of leaders 
in agriculture, business, labor, and the profes- 
sions, responded. 

To the question, “On the whole, would you 
say executives of the Federal Government re- 
ceive too little compensation, too much, or do 
they get just about the right amount?” re- 
sponses were as follows: “Too little”: agricul- 
ture, 61 per cent; business, 73 per cent; labor, 
81 per cent; professions, 63 per cent; total, 71 
per cent. “Too much”: 2 per cent, 1 per cent, 
o per cent, 1 per cent, total: 1 per cent. “Right 
amount”: 37 per cent, 19 per cent, 19 per cent, 
$2 per cent, total: 24 per cent. 

“What compensation (including fringe bene- 
fits) should executives of the Federal Govern- 
ment get as compared with executives perform- 
ing comparable services in private life? Should 
compensation be greater for government ex- 
ecutives, less, or about the same?” “Greater”: 
agriculture, g per cent; business, 12 per cent; 
labor, 17 per cent; professions, 5, per cent; total, 
10 per cent. “Less”: 37 per cent, 27 per cent, 15 
per cent, 36 per cent, total: go per cent. 
“Same”: 50 per cent, 56 per cent, 68 per cent, 
55 per cent, total: 55 per cent. 

“Regardless of the party in power, do you 
feel the Federal Government should have ex- 
ecutives of greater competence than executives 
in private enterprise, lesser competence, or 
should they be about the same level of compe- 
tence?” “Greater’’: agriculture, 52 per cent; 
business, 40 per cent; labor, 68 per cent; pro- 
fessions, 48 per cent; total, 48 per cent. “Less”: 
© per cent, 1 per cent, 0 per cent, 1 per cent, 
total: 1 per cent. “Same”: 44 per cent, 55 per 


cent, $2 per cent, 47 per cent, total: 48 per cent. 

“What compensation should the highest 
Federal executives immediately below the 
President . . . receive in relation to the com- 
pensation for a member of Congress?” “More”: 
agriculture, 70 per cent; business, 82 per cent; 
labor, 68 per cent; professions, 79 per cent; 
total, 78 per cent. “Same”: 26 per cent, 11 per 
cent, 28 per cent, 17 per cent, total: 16 per cent. 
“Less”: 2 per cent, 1 per cent, 2 per cent, 2 per 
cent, total, 2 per cent. 

The final question asked the group to list 
the salary that they thought most appropriate 
for five different federal executive positions 
now paying $14,800-$22,500. For a secretary of 
an executive department, 76 per cent favored 
salaries over $25,000 and 28 per cent favored 
salaries over $50,000; administrative assistant 
to the President: 61 per cent suggested $25,000 
or above; member of a federal board or com- 
mission: 67 per cent favored $20,000 or more; 
Assistant Secretary of a department: 59 per 
cent favored $20,000 or more; chief of an im- 
portant bureau: 63 per cent suggested $20,000 
or more. 

The results of the poll are reported in Look- 
ing Ahead, monthly repo of NPA, for June, 
1956. 


Grants for Research on Government 


Research professorships in governmental af- 
fairs have been established at six universities— 
Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—with supporting grants 
from the Ford Foundation. The program pro- 
vides for annual payments of $25,000 over an 
eight-year period to each of the universities 
for the salaries of a research professor and his 
assistants. Appointments to the professorships 
will be made by the grantee universities from 
their own faculty or from outside the univer- 
sity if they wish. Appointments are to be made 
on a rotating basis for a period of not more 
than two consecutive years for the same person. 

Under this plan, recognized authorities will 
be released from teaching duties to devote their 
full time to independent research. The grants 
are intended to stimulate original research 
which will broaden and deepen fundamental 
understanding of our governmental processes 
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and to advance the research training of schol- 
ars serving as staff assistants. 

Another program of grants in this field, also 
financed by the Ford Foundation, is being of- 
fered by the Social Science Research Council 
for a period of three years beginning this fall. 
This program, which was planned and will be 
administered by the Council’s Committee on 
Political Behavior, is designed to extend 
knowledge of American governmental proc- 
esses through the collection and analysis of new 
data obtained by field research and to further 
the training of young social scientists in the 
techniques of field research in the area of gov- 
ernment. Grants are expected to range between 
$5,000 and $25,000, depending on the nature 
of the project. 

The committee is interested in supporting 
studies of the political process at various levels 
of government and with reference to various 
aspects of the relationships among government 
officials and between government officials and 
private citizens and organizations. 

Inquiries and requests for application forms 
for this program may be sent to the Council's 
Washington office, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Closing date for the first 
applications was November 1, 1956, with 
awards to be announced by February 1, 1957. 
Applications for the second competition will 
be due on March 1, 1957. 


Program for Military Supply Research 


The Army Signal Supply Agency (formerly 
the Signal Corps Supply Agency), which has its 
main headquarters in Philadelphia, has in- 
vited the graduate students of a number of 
eastern colleges and universities located nearby 
to make use of its facilities in the conduct of 
research on governmental supply policies and 
administration. The agency is responsible for 
computing requirements, buying, and accept- 
ing for the government thousands of different 
items of electronic equipment for the Army 
and the other military services, its annual busi- 
ness with industry during peak years amount- 
ing to as much as $1 billion. 

In order to stimulate interest in the field of 
military supply, the agency plans the annual 
publication of a list of suggested research 
subjects embracing organization and manage- 


ment, procurement, supply, distribution, qual- 
ity control, and personnel. To insure maxi- 
mum mutual benefii, a program coordinator 
has been appointed to maintain close liaison 
with the participating schools and students. 

Inquiries regarding the program should be 
addressed to the Commanding General, The 
Army Signal Supply Agency, 225 South Eight- 
eenth Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania, 
Attention of the Graduate Program Coordina- 
tor. 


Generalist Training for Highway Adminis- 
trators 

Improved management of state and federal 
highway programs is the object of an extensive 
project initiated last summer by the National 
Highway Users Conference and the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

The project began with an institute at Cor- 
nell University, July 16-20, 1956, attended by 
administrators from twenty-five state highway 
departments, the District of Columbia, and the 
federal Bureau of Public Roads. The states 
represented were Alabama, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The discussions at Cornell were led by pro- 
fessors of administration, business, economics, 
and engineering, state and federal administra- 
tors, and staff of the National Highway Users 
Conference. 

Their focus, on generalist administration, 
was set by the opening talk of Roy E. Jorgen- 
sen, engineering counsel of the National Hig! 
way Users Conference. “It is recognized,” he 
said, “that the highway administrators gener- 
ally are engineers, and that . . . they have not 
had the benefits of comparable activities in 
management.” While the problems of highway 
department administrators involve engineer- 
ing, frequently they are more concerned with 
general public administration problems. 

Highway officials agreed, identifying their 
own problems as recruitment, retention of per- 
sonnel, use of personnel skills, planning, public 
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and legislative relations, organization and 
methods analysis, work measurement, and use 
of up-to-date office equipment, among others. 

A committee of the Highway Users Confer- 
ence is studying the extension of training and 
information on public administration for high- 
way Officials. Recommendations at the Cornell 
institute included regional conferences, uni- 
versity extension and short courses, more re- 
search, publications, and a clearinghouse of 
information on highway administration. 

The Proceedings and Discussion Highlights 
of Pilot Conference on Highway Management 
has been issued in mimeographed form by the 
sponsoring organizations, both of which are 
headquartered at the National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Northwestern University Transportation 
Center 

Northwestern University this fall inaugu- 
rated the first comprehensive program of edu- 
cation, consultation, and research on trans- 
portation. The Transportation Center will 
focus on interrelations of air, water, and land 
transportation, public policy, regulation, and 
economics. Course work leading to the Master's 
degree and special courses are offered; the 
most complete reference library in the field is 
planned. 

Franklin M. Kreml, on leave from the North- 
western Traffic Institute, is director of the cen- 
ter. Fred G. Gurley, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, is chairman of 
the advisory committee. 
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ment Development at Kelly Air Force 
Base 
Treasury, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE. Mc- 
Kenna, Frank J. A Delegation of Federal 
Disbursing Functions 
Trump, James, Donoghue, James R., and 
Kroll, Morton. Fire Protection, reviewed by 
Victor Jones 
Turner, Henry A. Woodrow Wilson as Ad- 
ministrator 
Typists, White, Peter T. “Pyfgcri vs. Qwer- 
tyuiop,” quotation from 


Unrtep Nations. Lepawsky, Albert. Techni- 
cal Assistance: A Challenge to Public Ad- 
ministration 


Vice Presipency. Studies of the Chief Execu- 
tive, book review by Wallace S. Sayre .... 


Wengert, Norman. Naiural Resources and the 
Political Struggle, reviewed by Lyle E. 
Craine 

White, Leonard D. The States and the Nation, 
reviewed by John M. Gaus 

White, Peter T. “Pyfgcrl vs. Qwertyuiop,” 
quotation from 

Wilcox, Robert F. Highways, reviewed by 
Victor Jones 

Law Enforcement, reviewed by Victor 
Jones 

Williams, Irving G. The Rise of the Vice 
Presidency, reviewed by Wallace S. Sayre . . 

Witson, Woopaow. Brownlow, Louis. Wood- 
row Wilson and Public Administration .. 

Turner, Henry A. Woodrow Wilson as 
Administrator 
Wright, Deil. See Janowitz, Morris. 


Young, Philip. The Federal Service Entrance 
Examination 


Zimmer, Basil G. and Hawley, Amos H. Ap- 
proaches to the Solution of Fringe Prob- 
lems: Preferences of Residents in the Flint 
Metropolitan Area 





-—Eight Municipal Management Texts-—— 


The most practical and complete accumulation 


of municipal administrative problems and 


solutions ever prepared 


These up-to-date books, written by men of broad management ex- 
perience, treat municipal affairs from the standpoint of the adminis- 
trator. They stress the best administrative practices and techniques, 
and specify the procedures to be used in attacking and solving mu- 
nicipal problems. These texts are widely used by administrators for 
reference purposes and for in-service training of municipal person- 
nel, and by colleges for the pre-entry training of public administra- 
tion students. 


@ TECHNIQUE OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION, 603pp 
@ MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION, 458pp 
@ MUNICIPAL RECREATION ADMINISTRATION, 516pp 
® MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 435pp 
@ MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION, 461 pp 
@ MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION, 533pp 
@ MUNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION, 442pp 
@ LOCAL PLANNING ADMINISTRATION, 337pp 


“My experience with the ICMA manuals in group training for municipal 
officials and in graduate courses at the University has demonstrated that the 
texts are authoritative, comprehensive, and stimulating. They train adminis- 
trators and students how to think about municipal problems and how to solve 
them.”—ARTHUR W. BROMAGE, Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan. 


Here are a few of the many educational institutions that have adopted these texts: 


Columbia University University of Denver University of California 
University of Kansas University of Michigan University of Pennsylvania 
Syracuse University New York University Wayne University 


Single copies $7.50 
Order copies on 10-days approval 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 

















Important McGRAW-HILL Books 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND PUBLIC POLICY 


By Evevine M. Burns, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University. Eco- 
nomics Handbook Series. 300 pages, $5.50 


A masterly analysis of the problems of social security policy. The book presents a general 
survey that differs from all other books in the field in that it is “problem oriented” rather 
than “program oriented” in providing an analysis of the factors influencing policy decisions 
in social security. While drawing illustrative material primarily from the American social 
security system, it introduces a great deal of comparative material showing how other coun- 
tries and systems have solved specific problems or failed to solve them. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
The Quest for Effective Performance 


By Joun D. Mittert, Miami University. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
436 pages, $5.50 
A brilliantly written systematic critique of the role of management from the point of view 
of the operating official at all levels, with emphasis on public or governmental aspects. 
Primary attention is focused on the common aspects of management . . . the work which 
must be performed regardless of the peculiar nature of the substantive work performed. It 
features new definitions of public administration and management, and concludes with a 


chapter setting forth a scale of values governing the behavior of administrators in the public 
service of our democracy. 


PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 


By Harovp D. Koontz and Cyrit J. O’DonneELL, University of California, Los Angeles. 
682 pages, $6.50 
Provides a conceptual framework within which the principles and techniques of manage- 
ment can be analyzed and explained, and systematically encompasses within this framework 
an up-to-date statement of the theory of management. The book covers the five functions of 
managers—organizing, staffing, directing, planning, and controlling—the activities in which 
every manager at any organizational level in any type of endeavor engages. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF ECONOMIC ENTERPRISE 


By Harotp D. Koontz and Ricuarp W. Gaste, University of Southern California. 

830 pages, $7.00 
A comprehensive statement of the problems that have given rise to government economic 
controls . . . reviews the nature of and the experience under economic controls . . . and 
evaluates these controls. All major areas of the economy which have experienced govern- 
ment aid, assistance, or regulation are covered. In addition to the comprehensive and de- 
tailed treatment of government control of economic activity, the book treats government 
aid to business, government ownership, and public control of the total economy. 





—SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 











McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 

















Information for Administrators: 


A GUIDE TO PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES FOR MANAGEMENT IN BUSI- 
NESS AND GOVERNMENT, By PAUL WASSERMAN, Librarian and Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Graduate School of Business and Public Administration, Cornell University. 


“This book is recommended as an indispensa- 
ble reference source for all public officials. Mr. 
Wasserman . . . has gathered in this volume 
one of the most comprehensive lists of infor- 
mation facilities in the broad fields of business 
and governmental management. 

“Intended as an aid for all persons active in 
government and business or students in the 
fields, this manual is more than a bibliography 
or a list of publications. It suggests and de- 


scribes all types of information sources, includ- 
ing not only published material but also gov- 
ernmental agencies, organizations, associations, 
programs and services useful to administra- 
tors. For example, in the chapter on Sources of 
Information on Local Areas, the author not 
only points out the sources, but explains what 
types of data are essential and how to assemble 
them.”—The American City 

389 pages, fold-out chart, $6.00 


Cornell University Press 12; rovers piace, 1thaca, New York 
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